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NIV CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, 
BELGRAVK-ROAD, TORQUAY. 


No surprise can be occasioned by the announcement that it 
is intended, without delay, to erect.a Congregational Chapel 
in Torquay; nor can arguments be required to demonstrate 
the propriety and even necessity of such a measure. The vast 
and rapid increase of the population is surely enough for this 
purpose. Twenty years have elapsed since the erection of the 
chapel in Abbey-road. At that time (1846) the number of 
inhabitants in this town appears to have little exceeded eight 
thousand, The Census of 1851 states the population at be- 
tween eleven and twelve thousand ; that of 1861, at nearly 
seventeen thousand; and as in the last five or six years the 
houses and their inhabitants have advanced at a still more 
rapid rate, it cannot be doubted that the population has now 
reached twenty-five thousand, During this interval, while 
the population has been more than trebled. the Congrega- 
tionalists (or Independents) have made no addition to their 
provision for sustaining the public worship of God and the 
preaching of ‘‘ the glorious Gospel.“ 

Fellow Christians of all other Evangelical denominations 
have, in the meantime, commendably exerted themselves in 
the building of churches and chapels. Episcopalians, Wes- 
leyans, Presbyterians, Baptists, and others, have largely added 
to the number of their places of worship, and in nearly every 
case have gathered large congregations. In these efforts of 
our Christian friends, and in the success attending them, we 
sincerely rejoice ; and it is our earnest desire that they be the 
means of greatly-extended usefulness, and may constantly 
enjoy the evidences of Divine favour and benediction. Where- 
ever and by whomsoever “ Christ is preached,” we therein 
do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice,” 

In such circumstances, shall our section of the Church of 
Christ continue inactive and indifferent? In nearly all the 
towns and villages of our country our Congregational brethren 
are distinguished by zealous efforts and generous sacrifices for 
extension; and surely it is now time for us to arise and take 
our part in the good and great work of evangelisation. 

To exhibit more widely and clearly, and to maintain more 
firmly our peculiar principles of Christian doctrine and 
Church government is a worthy object of ambition ; while, far 


above and beyond this, it becomes us to aim at the enlighten- 
ing and converting of the ignorant and careless around us, at 
the instruction and edification of professed believers, and at 
the advancement of the kingdom of Christ on the earth. In 
Torquay and its vicinity there is ample scope for the pursuit 
of these objects. There remains yet very much land to be 

ossessed.”” Let us go up at once and possess it,” for, God 
— us, we are well able to overcome it.” 

A commencement has at length been made. Encouraged 
and urged by friends at a distance, including Christian visit ors 
from various parts of Great Britain, a few residents here have 
engaged an eligible site for the erection of a substantial, com- 
modious, and attractive chapel. It is situated at the north 
end of Belgrave-road, aud the building will be designated 
Belgrave Chapel. 

But as present wants are urgent, it is judged right to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity of taking upon a short lease an 
adjacent plot of land, upon which to place an iron chapel, 
which may be ready for use in a few weeks. This, provided 
with all requisites for ventilating, warming, and lighting, 
will afford adequate accommodation until the more durable 
structure is raised. A congregation may, in due time, pass 
readily from the one building to the other, without the incon- | 
venience and evil of being dispersed for a single week, And, 
afterwards, the iron structure may be easily removed to an- 
other district of Torquay, where the need may be found for the 
time to be most pressing, and a similar course may be there | 
pursued, 

The seats will be free, no payment being Cemanded, We | 
shall rely upon the freewill offerings of those who kuow how | 
to vaine, for themselves and for others, the privilege of 
attendance on Divine ordinances, with the simple and faithfal 
preaching of the truth as it is in Jesus.“ 

Our expenses will be necessarily large. Tho cost of a 
temporary chape!, the maintenance therein of Divine worship 
and a Gospel ministry, and the originating cf a fund for a 
permanent building, will justify our earnest appeal for liberal 
contributions, not only to brethren of our own faith and 
order, but likewise to all those of every denomination who 
love “the common salvation.” 

Two gentiemen have been appointed Joint Treasurery— 
namely, THOMAS ECCLES, Esu., Ettenheim, Torquay; and 
JOSHUA WILSON, Eq, Nevill Park, Tunbridge Wells; by 
either of whom donations will be gratefully received, 
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MEMORIAL 

We have been requested by Mr. BEVAN to stato that the 
List ot Subscriptions published last week contained some 
errors, The amounts acknowledged under „ Hlarwich”’ 
should have been: — Mr. Bellamy, II.; Mrs. Buchanan, 11. ; 


Mr. C. F. Bevan, 14.; Mr. J. M Dore, 10s., instead of Mrs, 
Bellamy 1/. and Mr. J. M. Dore 10“. 
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WANT ED, after CHRISTMAS, by a 

YOUNG LADY, of a respectable Dissenting family, a 
SITUATION as MUSIC and SINGING TEACHER in a 
SCHOOL. or GOVERNESS ina FAMILY, Salary moderate. 
Address, M. R., Post-oflice, Royston, Herts, 


— --— 


YOUNG LADY, accustomed to Tuition, 
desires an ENGAGEMENT as RESIDENT GOVER- 
NESS in a Disseuting Family or School. Acquirements, 
Thorough English and Drawing, Rudimental Music and 
French, Good ieferences. 

Address, 8. E., Post-oflice, Royston, Herts. 
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A YOUNG LADY wishes for an ENGAGE- 
ment as COMPANION to an ELDERLY or INVALID 
LADY. Would be willing to make heiself generally useful. 
Good references. 

Address, M. M., Post-office, Tettenhall, Wolverhamp ton. 


ANTED, a Middle-aged MAN and WIFE, 
to occupy a Lodge, the Man to attend to the Stable 
& principally and drive single horse occasionally, and to be other- 


wise useful. If their principles accord with those of this 
paper would be preferred. 


- 


Apply, Times’ Office, St, Albans, Herts. 
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(PETTENHALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, 


MIPLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Master: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 
Seconp Master: EDWARD STEANE JACKSON, Esq., M.A. 
TERMS: 

For Pupils extering under 14 years of age, 50 guineas, 

For Pupils entering above 14 years of age, 60 guineas. 

Tle Next TERM will COMMENCE on the 25th January, 


by which time the New Buildings will probably be completed, 
A part of them are already occupied. 


HE COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, BIRK: 
DALE PARK, SOUTHPORT. 
Home comforts. Superior educational advantages. Mode- 


rate Terms. Prospectuses and References from the Rev. E, 
Webster, M.R.C.P., Principal. 
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DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, 
A. LANSDOWNE-HOUER, LONDON-ROAD,  LEL- 
0 8 


(Situation high and healthy, at the outskirts of the town.) 


Conducted by the Misses MIALL. assisted by Professors, 
and French and English Resident Governesses. | 


A thoroughly solid English education, under the immediate 
superintendence of the Principals; with all the necessary 
accomplishments—French, German, Latin, Music, Singing, 
Drawing, &c. Occasional Scientific Lectures from Professors. 
Special attention given to moral ard religious training; and 
the comforts and advantages of a refined home provided. 


References to the parents of the pupils. 


MES. WASHINGTON WILKS’S EDUCA- 
TIONAL and CALISTHENIC ESTABLISHMENT 
for YOUNG LADIES, at FINCHLEY, five,miles north of 
London. Four Vacancies at present. In addition to complete 
and systematic culture in all branches, of, instruetio 

accomplishments, special attention is given to physical de- 
velopment aud ‘hygiene. Twelve Pupils only received. Refer- 


ences to ministers, medical gentlemen, and others. Terme 
free cn application. ä 


-_ - 


HITTINGTON HOUSE, FOREST- 

HILL, SYDENHAM.—The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR 
receives young gentlemen to board and éducate. The course 
of instruction includes the subjects required for the Oxford 
Local Examinations. Masters in Music, Drawing, and 
Modern Languages. Referees—Sir F. G. Moon, Bart., E. 
Hamilton, Esq., M. P., Professor Fawcett, Esq., M. P., Rev. 8. 
Martin, J. Spence, D. D., Newman Hall, LL. B., W. J. Unwin, 
LL. D., R. D. Wilson, W. J. Todd, &. &. Other references, 
with terms, sent on application. 


EDUCATION. 


HOUSE, WELLINGTON 
PLAVE, READING, 

Principal—W, WATSON, B. A., of London. 
Mr. WATSON, having added another House to his School 


(48552 


| Premises, will have accommodation fora FEW ADDITIONAL 


PUPILS after the Christmas Vacation. 
The School REOPENS on the 20th of January, 1867. 


Prospectuses (containing Testimonials from Professors Key 
and De Morgan; Rev. 8. Martin and Rev. T. Jones; Wm. 
Rathbone Greg, Esq., 8. H. Behrend, Esq., M. A., E. 8. 
Schwabe, Esq., &e., &.), forwarded on application, and refer- 


ences kindly permitted to parents of present pupils. 
(3+ FTON BANK SCHOOL, ST. 

ANDREWS, for the Board and Education of a Limited 
Number of Gentlemen’s Sons; offers a first-class Education 
ata Comparatively Moderate Charge; and Prepares for the 
Universities, the Competitive Examinations, or Commercial 
Life. ‘There is a full Stall of very Efficient Masters, and great 
care is taken to have the Boys well grounded in the Klemen- 
tary Parts of their Studies, :o as to xecure a good solid founda- 
tion. The Situation of the School is one of the Healthiest in 
the Kingdom, and possesses peculiar facilities for carrying on 
a Complete System ot Intellectual and Physical Training. 


Prospectuses and all necessary Information obtained on 
Application to Mr. Paterson, the Head Master, 


1 RENTWOOD, ESSEX. — ESTABLISH- 

MEN? for YOUNG LADIES.—The MISSES MABBS, 
who have for some years conducted a Class for Young Ladies 
in connection with their Preparatory School, intend at 
CHRISTMAS to make the former Department the BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL, and to receive Little Boys as Day Pupils only. 


An Articled Pupil required, Terms and Keferences on 
application, 
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EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND, 
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STATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting house, 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade, The Forms and Account books required 
under Tun COMPANIES’ Act, 1862,” kept in stock, Share 
Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals Designed aud 
Kxecuted.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet-street, City. E. C., 
and Opposite the Railway Stations, Londop-bridge, 8. E 
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\HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 


GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. 
or Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for 81 ls, 
the Perfect Course of Lessons, 


London: 20, Paternoster-row, E. CO. 
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ROTA POLYTECHNIC, 


Meat cooked at a distance of 100 feet from the fire by visible 
rays. A cigar lighted, and other combustibles ignited by in- 
visible rays in Professor Pepper's new Lecture on Combustion 
by Invisible Rays,” which will beviven on Monday and Thurs- 
day, at 3 and 8; Tuesday and Wednesday, at 3; Friday aud 


— 
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ROT AT POLYTECHNIC. 


THE DECAPITATED HEAD. 


This wondrous illusion will be added on Monday next to 
the other scientific illustrations in Professor Pepper's Enter- 
tainment, which is given daily at 3 and 8. 


N.B.—CavTion.—Professor Pepper's Copyright and Patent 
rights will be strictly maintained. 
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HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office :—37, Moorgate-street, London, E. C. 


TRUSTER. 
Thomas Brassey, Esq., Great George-street, Westminster. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Thomas Horatio Harris, Esq., Finsbury and 
Woodford. 


Alfred T. Bowser, Esq., Hackney. 

John Cook, Esq., Cambridge Heath. 

Philip Crellin, jun., Esq., 15, Cannon-street Went. 
Henry Falkner, Esq., Clapham- rise. 

Thomas Lambert, „ Short-street, Lambeth. 

J. Ebenezer Saunders, Heq., F. G. S., Pinsbury-cirous. ' 
Edward Swift Stillwell, Reg., 25, Barbican. 
John Carvell Williams, Keq., 2, Serjeante’-inn. 


MopeEraTE Rates of Premiums—especially for young lives. 
Bonuses have been declared in 1860, 1863, and 1866 ' 
Poracies made payable during lifetime. 

‘ INVALID AND ‘Seconn-Crass Lives insured on a new prin- 


ciple. . 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, ‘Manager. 


Bkrrien EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANOER COMPANY. 


82, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, E. O. 


(Established 1847.) 


Accumulated Premium Fund .. 
Annual Income (1865) 


. £325,928 ° 
80,878 


The following are some of the distinctive featuresfof this 
Company :— 

I—LARGE BONUSES WITHOUT LIABILITY. The 
Company being based on the mutual principle, the whole of 
the profits are divided amongst the assurers without involvin 
any individual risk. Profits divided every third year, an 
may be applied in Reduction of future Premiums, added to 
Policy, or received in Cash, at the option of the assurer, Next 
division will take place in 1867, 

II.—Free Policies for equitable amounts with participation 
in future profits, without further payments, granted to mem- 
bers who after three years are unable to continue their 
premiums, or, if preferred, the cash value will be paid on 
surrender of the policy. 


III.—Doubtful or invalid lives assured on a new, safe, and 
equitable plan. 


IV.—Sxa Risk AND FoREIGN REsipENce.—No extra premium 


charged for voyages to Canada and the United States, nor for 
residence there within certain limits. 


Prospect uses and all needful information may be obtained on 


application to 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 
37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W. C. 

BEDS from 1s. 6d.; PLAIN BREAKFAST or TEA, ls, 

The above house is well and centrally situated. There is a 
spacious Cotfee-room overlooking the Square; it is within 
Five Minutes’ Walk of Holborn, and near the Inns of Court, 
British Museum, St. Paul's, &c.; and admirably suited for 
Varties, either ou pleasure or business. 
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OALS, — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 
COCKERELL and Co.’s price is now 29s, per ton cash 
forthe BEST SCREENED COALS, a supphed by them to 
her Majesty and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales—13, Cornhill, 
E. C.; Purfleet-wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, E. C.: Eaton- 
wharf, Grosvenor- canal, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor 
Hotel), S. W.: Sunderland-whart, Peckham, S. K.; and 
Durham-wharf, Wandsworth, S. W.; and at Brighton. 


CAUTION.— The above are the only addresses of G. J. C. and 


Co., and they employ no Agents elsewhere, entitled to use 
their name. 


— 
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G Screw Steamers and Railway.— 

LEA and COMPANY'S Price for HET TON, 
(ASWELL, or LAM ETON WALL'S-EN D, the best House 
Coal, lirect by screw steamers, or the Great Northern Rail- 
way, is 28, per ton; Wartlepovl, or Wall's-end Seconds, 27s. 5 
best Silkstone (G. Chambers and Co.’s), 253. ; Wharnclitfe, 25s, ; 
second-class, 248. ; new Silkstone, 243.; Clay Cross, 253, and 
228. Derby Bright, 223.; Barnsley. 22s,; Kitchen Coal, 20a, ; 


Tanfield Moor, for Smiths, 20s, ; Hartley, 20s.; best small, 
14s. Coke, 168. perchaldron, net cash. Delivered, thoroughly 
screened, to any part of London, All orders to LEA gnd 
CO.’S Ottices, Highbury, N.; Kingsland, N. E.; Great 
Northern Railway Coal Department, King’s-cross, N.; 


— . 
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4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park Basin, N. W. No Trav 
or Agents employed. 


Dec. 5, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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F{OSPITAL, for SICK CHILDREN, 49, 
GREAT ORMOND-SIREET. 


Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

This Hospital is not Endowed, but is wholly dependent on 
vores Contributiom for Support. FUNDS are much 
* v. H. DICKINSON, Chairman. 

BANKERS. 
Williams, Deacon, and G6, ; Messrs, Hoare; Messrs. Herries. 
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R. 9,9 L. . BAINES, 
RAILWAY PENSATION VALUER, &c., 
No. 106, Cheapside, K. O. 


RA... tal ae boy e en en e , enable im 
u fl ) enables him 
222 et it manda | the conduct of any Claims en- 
trusted to his care. 
3 — effectéd. Nents collected. Auction Sales and 
aluations for Probate undertaken. 


OHAPPBLL Ano O0. s THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM OF 
ln 


PUROHASR OF HARMONIUMS. 


PELL and CO. LET on HIRE all the 

best ALEXANDRE 1 * pee 0 
certain uarter nents vance), whic U 
— . —5— of the hirer. A Three- Stop, 
NT. IA ſor years. A 
Stop, price twenty-two guineas, or N. 28. a quarter. A 

. twenty-six guineas, or N. 12s. 6d. a quarter. 
And all by this celebrated maker in a like 


Instrumente 
Lista on application to Chappell and Oo., 50, 


A LEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, on the 
Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase. 
Alexandre’s celebrated Drawing-room Model Instrument, 
With sixteen ‘stops, pérctiasion action, and all the latest im- 
Price sixty guineas ; or if hired for three years 
: öl. 58. per quarter in advance, the instrument 
becomes the property of hirér, without any further pay- 
ment whatever. 
The Large Drawing-room Model is the most perfect har- 
monium for private use. 
Chappell’s, 60, New Bond-street. 


* 
-~IMPORTANT TO MINISTERS AND DEAOONS. 


LEXANDRES EXHIBITION MODEL, 
for the OHURUH, with thirteen stopa, Venetian swell, 


Price thirty-two guineas; or if hired for 


r 228 in advance, the 
hirer. An excellent 


Chappell’s, 50, New Bond-street. 


ENSON, J. W., b ial Appointment to 
B : K . oa —— 


JRENSON’S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 


BENIN WATCHES, sent safe by post. 
BeENson's CLOCKS, manufactured by 
Steam 


Power. 


BENSON'S SILVER & ELECTRO-PLATE. 
his Prize Medal, 1862. 


S GOLD JEWELLERY. Novel 
and Axt istio. 


BISON 


BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


1 ENSON, Old Bond-street and Westbourne- 


d vVve, 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and CITY 
SHOW-ROOMS, 68 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 


MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.— Money 
Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &0. 


SUMS from 10/. to 3001. ADVANCED two or three days 
after ae. for two years, one year, and six months (re- 


able by weekly, monthiy, or quarterly instalments), and 
food bill diecounted Charges moderate, and strict confidence 
observ 


LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY : 
297, Goswell-road, London, Office Hours, Nine till Four. 


oma — =" and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of a 
H. FLEAR, Manager. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. — ALBUM 


Mut 


One Ahilling each, post free for extra stamp, 
TES of Revs. Newman Fall, 
ae Samuel Martin, Thomas 


Jones, 146, 


“EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


Fur SEWING and EMBROIDERING 
MACHINE. 


Easy to operate, simple to learn, and not liable to derange- 
— They Tuck, can Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, 
and Embroider. 

Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from 
two ordinary reels; requires no re-winding ; and the seam if 
cut at every inch will not rip. 


WHIGHT AND MANN, 
143, HOLBORN-BARS, LONDON, E. O. 


NEW PATENT 
x SEVUINGS 
V MACHINES 
67, St. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD; 66, NEWGATE ST. 
& REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD Sr., LONDON. 
CATALOGVER_&_SAMPLES_OF_WOFK FREE, 


1 Warmest, the Lightest, and the most 
Elegant Covering for a is the EIDER DOWN 
QUILT, made by HEAL & SON, price from 23s. to 6 guineas. 
Their Goose Down Quilt is also very warm and comfortable ; 
price from 10s. to 488. Lists of sizes and prices free by post. 
HEAL & SON olways keep a large and well-assorted stock 
of the very best Blankets that are manufactured, in addition 
to a large general stock of Good Blankets and Coverlets of 
every make. List of sizes and prices free by post. 
HEAL & SON’S Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads and 
Bedroom Furniture, and Priced List of Bedding, 
(post free) on oo to 196, 197, 198, Tottenham-court- 
road, London, W. 


FRANKS, SON, & COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE THA DEALERS, 
40, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON-STREET WEST, E. O. 


“STANDARD TEAS” 


(STRONGLY RECOMMENDED) 


Composed of a choice selection of teas to combine strength 
) and flavour. 


No. 1 Mixed, Green and Black, 
at 28. 10d. 
„ 2 ditto, at 8s. 2d. 


in lb. and 1Ab. Canisters. The prices include 
Caniters and Carriage paid. 
plied gratuitously carriage paid. Tzrms—Cash. 


i< ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA. 
All will receive with satisfaction, the an- 
nouncement that in 


No. 1 Black, at 2s. 10d. 
„ 2 Black, at 8s. 2d. 


fresh supplies. The decided preference given during the past 
quarter of a century to these perfectly Pure Teas, will be 
evenmore widely extended now the prices are s0 tly re- 
duced. Their distinctive superiority has att a host of 


imitators ; therefore, as a „ against spurious imita- 


tions, every genuine Packet is sign 


Aornimam & C5. London, Original Importers 
‘ of the Pure Tea. 


- SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lua and Prrains. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that LEA and PRI Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUGE. 


% Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietois 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosszk and BLACKWELL; Messrs. Barclay 
and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen 
aniversally. 


ARSALA, the Finest and as Imported, 

188. per Dozen, inclusive of Railway Carriage. Re- 

commended with confidence. Henry Brett and Co., Old 

Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn-bars, and 30, Regent-street, 

1 tablished 1829. Prices current on appli- 
cation. f 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 


This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin 
Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholetome, 

Sold in bottler 8s. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon 
don; by the agents in the prinvipal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.“ 


DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
WITH A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE. 
BY USING 


The Celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, 
4d. and ed. each, Manufactured by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, OPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


WELVE PORTRAITS, 2s. 8d., Post-free. 
ee one — . oo a — original 
Qusen- street, Cheapside. ee aa 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 
FOR CENTRE OF ROOMS, 


two Easy a t improve- 
ment on the ordinary ottoman. of H FIL n R 


Hasy Chair and Sofa Manufacturers, $1, 32, and 28 
Berucryatrect Oxford-street ; and 84 and 386, L. 
-street, W. An Illustrated Price-list free on application. 


STAROH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
(GLENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 
Used in the Royal Laundry 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 


1 
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FIELD S 
HARD PARAFFINE CANDLES, 


(THE LONDON) 
Sold everywhere at 18. 8d. per Ib., warranted equal to any 
others at the price, having besides the advantage of the 


Patent tapering ends, fitting all candlesticks, and rendering 
unnecessary scraping and the use of paper. 


Field’s Patent Self-fitting Candles, 

From Js, per lb, upwards, in all sizes, | 

PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 
(the original), 1s, 8d. per Ib. 


FIELD'S 


N 


To be had of all Dealers in Town and Country, 


| 


Small Tasting ples sup- 
ash 


| CONSUMPTION.—DR. CHURCHILL’s 


Successful Treatment of Consumption, Diseases of the Chest 
Chronic Cough, General —＋ f Loss of Appetite, &., by 
the Syrups of Hypophosphite of Lime, Soda, and Iron, and 
by the Pills of Hypophosphite of Quinine and of Manganese 
repared by H. H. Swann, of Paris. Price 4s. 6d. per bottle 
olesale and Retail Agents, DINNEFORD and Co. Chemists 
172, Bond-street, London. ; 


QURPRISING CURE of e severe COUGH 
we 15 INFLUENZA by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 


From Mr. T. F. Ker, Surgeon, 82, Moss-lane, Manchester, 
was an admiring observer of the progress of the case of 
Mr. James Wallerton, who for some years had been labouring 
under a severe cough and influenza—a great degree of languor 
—great hoarseness—sudden fever, &c., until he tried your 
Wafers, and they have entirely removed all the symptoms.“ 

To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for the 
voice, They have a pleasant taste. 


Price 18. Id. and 28. 9d. per box. Sold by all Chemists, 


WINTER COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA 
and INFLUENZA are speedily Cured by the Use cr 


SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 


May be had of any Chemist. 


— 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The medical profession for Thirty Years have approved 
of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best remedy for 


of the Stomach, Headache, Heartburn, Gout, and 

Indigestion } mild aperient it is especially adapted 
for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and C ists, &c. 


＋ 8, 
172, New Bond -street, London, and sold throughout the world 
by all respectable Chemists, 


CauTion.—See that Dinneford and Co.“ is on each bottle 
and red label over the cork. 


LIN DIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


GENTLE APERIENT anv a POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and 118. 


AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S INSTAN- 
TANEOUS COLUMBIAN, the Best in the World, in 
the New York original Packets. The only dye that remedies 
the evil effects of bad eyes. Black or Brown, price 4s. 6d., 7s., 
and 148. per case. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 
Wholesale, R. Hovenden and Sons, Wholesale Perfumers, 6, 
at Marlborough-street, W.; 93 and 95, City-road, E.C. 
on. 


ATR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 
Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rusty bair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful and natural brown or black without the least 
injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, anc by the Pro 
prietor, W. Gillingwater, 358 (late 96), Goswell- road. Sent free 
to any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 


and 108. 6d. each. Beware of Counterfeits. 
HA DESTROYER for removing super- 
fluous hair on the face, neck, and arms, This great dis- 
figurement to female beautyi s effectually removed by this 
article, which is easily applied, and certain in effect. In boxes, 
with directions for use, 3s. 6d. each. Sent free to any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumers and Chemists, and of 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 853 (late 96), Goswell-road. 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


* 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 
WATER’S QUININE POMADE prepared with can- 
tharides restores the hair in all cases of sudden »aldness, or 
bald patches where no visible signs of roots exist, and prevents 
the hair falling off. In bottles 8s. 6d. and 58, 6d. each. May 
be had of ail Chemists and Perfumers, and of the proprietoi, 
W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96) Goswell-road. Sent free to and 
railway static n. Beware of Counterfeits. 
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HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 
body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :—Ilst. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or excoriate ; 3rd. It may be worn with 
equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or day ; 
4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 


% We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation ; and westrenuously advise the use o it to all 
those who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other 
apparatus o1 truss as from that which we have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Church and State Gazette, 
Recommended by we gone 7 8 — William 

ergusson, „ F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to Alg e College Hospital, &.; 0. G. Guthrie, Esg., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital ; W. 
Bowman, Esq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College 
Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq . Senior Assistant-Surgeon to Guy's 
Hospital; W. Coulson, Esq., F R. S., Surgeon to the Magdalene 
Hospital; T. Blizard Cur Esq., F. R. S., Surgeon to the 
London Hospital ; W. J. Fisher, Bed.» Surgeon-in-Chief to the 
Metropolitan Police Force ; Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince 
Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Sur- 
to the London * Society; Erasmus Wilson, Es g., 
R. S.; and many others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
which cannot fail to fit) oan be forwarded by post, on sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 468, 218., 268, d., and 318. 6d 
Postage, 18. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s, 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d, Postage 
ls. 8d. : 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 528, Postage 18. 10d. 

Post-offioe Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 


The material of which these are made is recommended 
by the faculty as being peculiarly elasticand compressible, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and anent support 
in all cases of WEAKNESS, and swelling of the LEGS, VARI- 
COSE VELNS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, 
and n and is, drawn on like an ordinary stocking 
Price 48. 6d., 78. 6d. 10s,, to 168. each. Postage dd. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228. Piccadilly, London, 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


— — 


A TRIO OF EPISCOPAL CHARGES. 


St. Davip's, Oxford, London—Dr. Thirl- 
wall, Dr. Wilberforce, Dr. Tait—have deli- 


berately and solemnly addressed their clergy 
upon the present state of the Church of Eng- 
land. e have read their charges to their re- 


spective clergy with deep interest. We have 
found in each of them much that powerfully and 
successfully appealsto our Christian sympathies. 
We have gladly noted the greatly widened area 
of spiritual sentiment within which we can be at 
one with them. We recognise, in general, the 
wisdom of their counsels, and in many instances, 
doctrinal as well as practical, the soundness of 
their views. But we have been most profoundly 
struck with the anomalous nature of their posi- 
tion. As men of strong common sense, of learn- 
ing, of piety, each will no doubt exercise a con- 
siderable influence over some of their clergy, 
still more, perhaps, over the more thoughtful of 
the laity ; but as State-Church Bishops, it seems 
to us not merely that they are useless, but that 
they have surrendered the very principle upon 
which, according to the system they advocate, 
their usefulness should be — Of what con- 
ceivable advantage is a law-established Church, 
either as a guarantee of sound religious teaching, 
or as a “ bulwark of Protestantism,” if in a time 
of scandalous divisions, the force of the law is 
deprecated as incompatible with Christian wis- 
dom and Christian feeling? Of what use is an 
Act of Uniformity, if “uniformity which does 
not represent, but is the substitute for unani- 
— is a very questionable blessing?’’ Law 
without rule, uniformity without unanimity, we 
Dissenters have always held to be mischievous, 
because necessarily misleading; but when 
learned prelates proclaim aloud the same con- 
clusion, we can only wonder that they do 
not seem to suspect to how large an extent they 
are surrendering the distinctive claims of their 
Church. 

Take, for example, what the Bishop of St. 
David's says “for shortness we may call the 
Ritual question.” Let us hear first of all what 
the three most able and most influential pre- 
lates on the bench say respecting it. None 
of them we of what is going on in the 
Church of England in reference to this matter. 

Dr. Thirlwall says:— 


Though, as I have said, it appears to me highly pro- 
bable, that the leaders of the movement themselves have 
no present thought of quitting the Anglican communion, 
I think it almost inevitable that they should be giving 
occasion to more or less numerous secessions to the 
Church of Rome, both by fostering that — predi- 
lection for all that belongs to her, which they themselves 
betray, or rather exhibit, and by stimulating a craving 
for a gorgeous ritual, which, remaining where they are, 
they can never fully satisfy ; even if it be possible for 


8 and uous minds long to feel quite at their 
ease in a form of worship which strives to engraft, not 
only the outward ceremonial, but the essential idea, of 


the Roman mages on the Anglican communion office, and 
where the officiating priest uses language in his > hte 


devotions quite incongruous with that which the Church 
puts into his mouth. 


Even the Bishop of Oxford is reported to 
have stated his 5 to this effect,— 


All ritual, to fulfil its purpose, must lead the wor- 
shipper to God—not interpose itself as a veil between 
God and him. It must express what was calculated to 
elevate his devotion, Whatever failed in this failed in 
expressing its truest purpose. It might fail if, by its 
extra ce or unaccustomedness, it ne | shocked 
the instincts of the worshipper. It might fail if, by its 
splendour, its variety, or intricacy, it drew the soul 
which should be lifted up to God down to painted 
images. 


s4| And then, after dwelling a moment or two on 


these thoughts, he continues :— 


Trying ritual by these principles, he was bound to say 
that it did not make its claim to our adoption. Its 
rowth had been sudden, not to say excessive. There 
been in it the sudden restoration of unaccustomed 
vestments, accompanied by an introduction of new, 
perhaps suspected attitudes, postures, and actions—by 
interruptions of a wonted service, and the introduction 


of matters attracting the sight, sound, and smell. In 


all these alterations there had 
tion of men’s minds. 


Dr. Tait is,as might have been anticipated, yet 
more explicit :— 


And then, on the other hand, since the Church of 
England is not only Catholic as holding the old faith, 
but also Protestant, there are essentials, not of the 
Christian faith, but of our charter as reformed from 
Roman error, which it is equally vain for any man to 
hope that he can with a safe conscience ignore. The 
Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of 
England (Art. xxxvii.). ‘“‘The sacrifices of masses 
in the which it was commonly said that the priest did 
offer Christ for the quick and the dead to 
have remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits” (Art. Xxxi.). The 
body of Christ is given, taken, and received in the 
(Lord’s) Supper only after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner. And the mean whereby the body of Christ 
is received and eaten in the Supper is faith” 
(Art. xxviii.). These and such like solemn protests 
against Rome, giving their colour to the whole body of 
our articles, close on this side the liberty of all who 
would be loyal to our Church. : 


Well, after this authoritative announcement 
of 2 opinion, what may be expected to 
follow? Let it be borne in mind that they are 
spiritual rulers of a Church whose Articles, 
— and Rubric have been converted into 
statute-law, and which they have been appointed 
to — high office to see faithfully adminis- 
tered. 


Dr. Thirlwall speaks in this noble and Scrip- 
tural fashion— 


It was not in the spirit of our last Act of Uniformity, 
but under the guidance of one as opposite to that as 
light to darkness, that St. Paul wrote those ever memo- 
rable words for the perpetual rebuke of all narrow 
mindedness and tyranical encroachments on the rights 
of conscience and Christian liberty. ‘‘One man 
esteemeth one day above another, another esteemeth 
every day alike. Let every man be persuaded ir his 
own mind. He that regardeth the day, regardeth it 
unto the Lord; and he that rdeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it. He that eateth, eateth to 
the Lord, for he giveth to God thanks; and he that 


eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God 
thanks.“ 


n no general prepara- 


No, but the Bishop of St. David’s seems to 


forget that it is upon that very Act of Unifor- | 


mity which he so justly condemns as framed in 
a spirit of antagonism to Christian charity, the 
Church of England, as a National Establish- 
ment, rests. lse of what use is it? Why 
clothe it with legal sanctions, if, after all, love 
can I. more and better for its defence and pro- 
gress 


Dr. Wilberforce expresses himself in the same 
strain of tenderness. 


First, then, how were the introducers of these rites to 


be treated? Not with harshness and reproach—not 
with unloving severity—not with undisti 


con- 
demnation—not with unbrotherly suspicion. These 
were not the weapons of Christian men, and truth could 
not be advanced by such means. Amongst both the 
clergy and laity who were conspicuous for the introduc- 
tion of those old novelties were men inferior to none in 
self-devotion, in apparent love to Christ, in zeal for His 
truth, or in the fervour of their devotion. That no 


all Church of England men are Protestants, bein 


taunts from without and no menaces from within would 
lead any of the rulers of the Church to aid in pend out 
anyone who could consistently, with truth and faithful- 
ness, remain, he most earnestly desired, lest they should 
again repeat the faults of our fathers, and lose our 


brethren, as they lost John Wesley and his noble 
followers. 


Even Dr. Tait, little respect as he has for 
Ritualism, seems to despair of the efficacy of 
any remedy but that which would be equally 
available if we had no State Church. 


Yet it seems difficult to see how the 
be certain vestments or overt acts of adoration, 

can restrain the posture, gestures, look, manner, and 
tone of voice of any one who, being resolved, without 


if they 


Catholic priest as possible, may accomplish his object 
a series 21 & dad. 


Protean changes which no law can 
Even the united authority of the Parliament and Con- 
vocation, sanctioning a clearer explanation of doubtful 
words in the Act of Uniformity as to the ornaments of 
the church and minister, and as to the discretionary 
wer of the ordinary, may be baffled by the individual 
ingenuity of any who are not loyal to their bishops and 
their Church. It is with inventors of such ceremonies 
as with teachers of unsound doctrine ; certainly the best 
arguments to use with them are not to threaten penalties 
and endeavour to overwhelm by force (for in this sense; 
g jealous, 
and rightly, of preserving their individual liberty), but 
to reason, to remonatrate, to appeal to their consciences, 
and to the love they bear their Church. 


The question still returns, What is to be 
done have we laws? Why have we 
. rulers seated in the House of 
Lords P. For ourselves, we admire the sound 
sense and good feeling of the right rev. prelates, 
but just in the same proportion we wonder what 
can be the advantage of subjecting the Church 
to the restraints, since it cannot without enor- 
mous difficulty have the protection, of law. 
Christian charity is one thing—laxity in 
enforcing law is another. He who desires to 
be guided by love, should, if he were consistent, 
abjure all weapons of coercion. But to abjure 
the coercion which has been provided for the 
Church by the State, is virtually to abjure the 
State-Church itself. 


The bishops themselves xy | enough foresee 
that this is not a case in which Christian charity 
can have it all her own way. The Bishop of St. 
David's thinks that there are two conditions on 
which a moral necessity for resort to judicial 
proceedings would arise. The one would be, if 
any clergyman should attempt to introduce the 
ritual innovations in his — church against 
the will of any considerable part of his congre- 

ation; and the other, if he should persist in so 
, after he had been admonished and dis- 
suaded by his bishop.” The Bishop of Oxford, 
deprecating legislation either on the part of Con- 
vocation or Parliament, said that “ his counsel 
was that in every instance the parties inclined to 
make alterations should lay their case before 
their bishop, and act absolutely on his direc- 
tions. He, no doubt, would consider well the 
special circumstances of each church, the diffi- 
culties of abandoning that to which the con- 
gregation had become attached, and he would 
endeavour to meet the difficulties by a just and 
comprehensive settlement of the questions 
entrusted tohim.” And the Bishop of London— 
“The bishops will certainly not fail in their 
further duty where the law is clear, if all kindly 
remedies are in vain.” 


In fact, the rulers of the Church, enlightened 
A7 1 of the Gospel, are beginning to see 
that the Church can securely rest herself upon no 
foundation of mere human construction can de- 
fend her faith by no weapons but those of argu- 
ment and persuasion — can derive spiritual benefit 
from no legislation than that of her Lord. 
They do not yet discern all the practical conse- 
ge that must follow from these principles. 

e gladly own that they are adopting a much 
more worthy tone towards Nonconformists. 
Perhaps as time and experience instruct them, 
they will discover that the promotion of love by 


law is not only unscriptural in theory, but the 
merest delusion in practice. 


regard to authority, to make himself as like a Roma pn 
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APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION 
PARODIED. 


Ovr readers, — have not chanced to 
hear of the Bishop of Iona. Of the little 
island off the western coast of Scotland which 
bears that name, and which, together with 
Staffa, is a great point of attraction to summer 
tourists, we shall presume that they 
thing. Possibly, bey bere visited 
which the 


ecclesiastical reverence in search of special 
gratification. Things may be altered, however, 
since we made a pilgrimage, or, more prosaically 
speaking, a steamboat excursion to the sac 
spot. our boat approached the landing- 

ace, we fancied that the scene which presented 
itself to our wondering eyes must have closely 
resembled the first landing of Captain Cook on 
one of the South Sea group, then called Otaheite, 
All the inhabitants, with the exception of two 
or three individuals, had turned out to meet us. 
In numbers, the crowd was not very f 
as, according to our recollection, they could not 
have amounted to three dozen, including a full 
pro ion of children. But they certainly 

ooked like an uncivilised lot. Dirty, uncouth, 
shock: headed, rough-mannered, hunger-pinched, 
with a glare of savage humanity in their eyes 
we gazed upon them with mingled amazement 
and revulsion. Well, this i has now given 
its name to an N see, and can rejoice in 
the honour of being the head-quarters of a real 
orthodox bishop. 

How this came to makes a very curious 
story. It seems that a Frenchman, M. Jules 
Ferrette, who, acco to the statement of the 
Churchman, com life as a Dominican, 
was a Roman Catholic priest at: Valetta, found 
his way some yeats ago to Ireland, where his 
ecclesiastical views underwent a c „and he 
joined himself to the Breshy tartan body, who 
sent him out as a missionary to Syria. After 
labouring there for ten years in connection with 
the Irish i iety, from whom he 
received a stipend, and carte blanche in regard 
to his plan of operations, he wound up his mis- 
sion by becoming a bishop of one of the sects 
of the Greek Church among whom it was his 
* to have sought converts. This gentleman, 

aving been ordained a bishop of the“ Orthodox 
Church“ by Julius, Metropolitan of the world, 
who is Peter the humble,” or, as her Britannic 


and experience 


some- 

lade, 

the shock whi condi 

of the islet inflicts upon archeolo and 


Syrians and M tan of Syria, 
resident in Homs (Emesa),” and having by him 
“been appointed to the Island of Tona and its 
dependencies,” some few days since submitted 
his claims to the style and title of Bishop of 
Tona’ to a clerical meeting of High Churchmen 
convened at the British Hotel, Jermyn-street, 
by the Rev. George Nugée, Vicar of Wymer- 
in 


g. 

We cannot weary our readers by dragging 
them through the and ents set 
forth by the bishop in support of his claims. 
The pith of the latter is that “in virtue of the 
seventh canon of the third Cicumenical Council, 
whosoever dares to compile, or publish, or pro- 
pose, to heathens, Jews, or heretics — © 
come to the knowledge of the truth, any 
creed than that of Nicwa, authoritatively set 
forth by the council of Constantinople, is pro- 
nounced, if a bishop, an alien from the 


le, the right 


as to satisfy not only High Churchmen and 
Roman Catholics, but also Dissenters, more than 
the Prayer-book, more good is likely to be done 
in the ranks of Dissenters than havoc in the 
ranks of the Church of England.” 

This is, certainly, poaching on the High 
Church manor with a vengeance. Many of the 
English bishops, and two-thirds, perhaps, of the 
clergy, profess to regard an ynbroken chain of 
succession from the apostles as 2 2 
Church of England the only 15 
kingdom, for along that e ö 200 
veyed to her the promise of the Divine Spirit, 
and authority to forgive sins. They have 
some of them, at any rate—had their mis- 

ivings as to whether they were in the right 
— hence their hankerin r com- 
munion with Rome, or with the Greek Church. 
They are not quite sure of their ecclesiastical 
legitimacy, ant would be relieved if they could 
make it out to their own satisfaction. But 
Rome will have none of them except 
on her own terms, and the Greek Church 
cannot quit her high position to give them 
hand of fellowship. The Bishop 
of Iona, therefore, takes pity on them, and is 
willing to accommodate his plans to their 
anomalous position. He will freely receive to 
communion all members of the Church of 
England, without asking them to be rebaptized, 
to reject the Filivgue, to renounce the alle- 
= of the English bishops, or in any way 

alter their status. He 

ditionally any deacons or priests of that Church 
who may have doubts as to the validity of 
their orders, without asking them to leave the 
Church of En land; and he will consent to 
ordain bishops for the Church of England on 
condition that the Prayer-book should undergo 
a few alterations which would give satisfac- 
tion not only to Eastern Christians, Roman 
Catholics, and High Churchmen, but also to Low 
Churchmen, and to some millions of Dissenters ! 
The Bishop of Iona acknowledges the seven 
(Ecumenical Councils, and is one in faith with 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. But he is 
not the delegate of any particular Church, 
Eastern or Western, small or great. He derives 
his authority from Christ alone through the 
2 successor he is by the imposition 
of hands.“ 

Here is a pretty scheme of ecclesiastical com- 
petition. Which is the genuine article, and which 
the spurious? To think that grown-up men, 
and men of cultivated minds, should busy them- 
selves with such trumpery, and imagine that the 
honour of God is concerned in it! A contem- 
porary has observed, “ Such quackery and tom- 

lery under the name of —— is enough to 
make a nation of infidels.” Yes, so long as the 
nation degrades itself to the meanness of taking 
its religion on trust and second-hand, from any 
order of men whatever, 


— 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tun condemnation at Rome of Dr. Pusey’s 
tc Nirenicon and its tabulation with Eece Homo” 
have sent some of the High-Church party into a sort 
of ecclesiastical jaundice. Here had Dr. Pusey, 
speaking for the Oatholio Church of England, 
expressed his willingness to concede the primacy 
of the Pope, had offered tho Holy Father” the 
olive branch of peace and reconciliation in a hundred 
different forms, had defended every distinctive 
Romish doctrine,—and the result is that his book is 
forbidden to be read by any Roman Catholic! A 
response of so unexpected a character must, of 
oourse, be hard to receive. To have curses when 
you have toadied for blessings, and to be con- 
temptuously kicked when you have anticipated a 


—— 


in | loving embrace, is a great trial to human nature, 


n 
0 1174999 ty een, 


to 
of England a British Episco 
hurch, not hostile to her, but ready to give 


an undoubted Apostolie succeasion on terms by 


by Roms. Aine — 
micht e 


in the case of its being 42 of the Esta- 


blishment by civil prosecutions on the ground 
parity bint ag aay agg he ob oye on 


would gi 
ishop o ona is such 


the 


set up by the a of the 


and, as ecclesiastics generally exhibit the worst and 
the weakest side of that nature, a very great trial to 
ecclesiastics. What has made this decision of the 


Pope peculiarly galling is the fact that it is very 


„ acceptable to Roman Catholics. The Weekly Register 


their principal orgen—positively gloats over it. 
* Rome has spoken, says the Register, the matter 
is at ac end. This is an authority to which all 
Catholics must bow, and which ought, if the Anglican 
High-Ohurch party are at all consistent, to be con- 
clusive even for them.” 

But the ‘Anglican High-Church party” are 
enraged rather than otherwise at this unanticipated 
blow. Like the heathen who kicked his idol when 
his prayers were not answered, they at once begin 
to revile the old Pope. The Church Review, in a 
sarcastic article, ridicules the hasty action of the 
Pope, and now remarks that Dr. Pusey would 
“stultify the whole history and experience of his 
life,” and “ abandon all his deepest and holiest con- 
viotions if he were to—what? That is just the 
question. What, indeed? Side with the Pope? 


* 


in 
hag con- 


reordain con- b 


The Pope and the Catholio Register say, No! Side 
with Protestantism? God forbid that such a man 
should be a representative of any Protestant Church, 
and God be thanked that the Pope has given him 
this open-handed blow! The High-Churchmen can- 
not, however, forgive his Holiness.” The Church 
Review, therefore, thug falls foul of the Pope :— 


We ean aime | believe the géatement which Dr. 
a thought it negegsary the other day 


0 
e, with some 1 that 
w 
ed 


2 man aw: with calm and 
on. De Ma — » however, on 
e Pope’s behalf, of all“ trust in the grm of flesh, is 


ambiguous. If the meaning of this be that the Pope’s 
Government has been 7 all it possibly could to 
enlist on its side any arm of flesh that might be open to 
the appeal, and finds that all its efforts are in vain, the 
statement is very likely to be nothing more than 
literally true, but in that case it seems to claim too 
much of the savour of magnanimity. If it means that 
the arm of flesh is not precisely and wholly the instru- 
ment which the Papal Government has made it the end 
of its existence to secure in some form or other, the 
statement is absolutely void of meaning. It 
contradicts every word and every fact both of history 
and of the present time whic err go to 
illustrate the case as it has always and as it now 
stands before the world. When the only object about 
which Roman 22 and * other statesmen 
are disputing is the maintenance of temporal power, the 
pretence to disclaim the arm of flesh is 4 only an 
actual pretence, but a moral absurdity. When a religion 
is merely in question, when dominion over the conscience 
is all that is demanded, we can understand a disclaimer 
of the arm of flesh, Our Lord disclaimed the arm of 
flesh, and at the same time explained what He meant 
adding, © i kingdom is not of this world.“ But 
the kingdom which the Pope now wants to prop up is a 
kingdom in which he shall have power to maintain 
** servants to fight, power to levy taxes, er to unloek 
and close pri power to mix effectively in the 
fat 4 trading, or p re- 
secking communities. The history of the Papacy for 
many centuries is a history of the arm of flesh, and, as 
Dr. Manning will admit, as thoroughly vulgar and 
worldly a history as any which Europe presents. 


The curiosity of this paragraph is that the person 
who wrote it does not appear to see that the history 
of the “Church of England” has been a parallel 
history with that of Rome. Just altering two or 
three words, it must be said that the “ history of the 
Church of England for many centuries is a history 
of the arm of flesh, and as thoroughly vulgar and 
worldly a history as any which Europe presents.” 
What in the name of history is there to choose be- 
tween the two Churches? Have they not both perse- 
cuted as long as they were able? Do they not at the 
present time persecute as much as they are able? 
And do they not both regret that their power of 
persecution is as restricted as itis? This, of course, 
is not the lesson which a High-Churchman would 
read to the Pope, but it is one which a Dissenter may 
fitly read to Protestant and Roman Papists. The 
Church Review, under the excitement of the moment, 
carries its opposition to Rome, to what would have 
been considered a month ago, an impossible extent. 
It actually declaims against the “arm of flesh 
being employed in the furtheranee of Christianity. 
Our suddenly Protestant periodical says :— 

The great subject of contention with the Ultramon- 
tenes is, that the Pope should be allowed, or rather 
rr to keep the arm of flesh, and make it 
intimately his own—just in the same sense as the Romans 
had made it their own when Pontius Pilate crucified the 
Divine Founder of our religion, and He Himeelf said in 
express contrast, ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world,” 
and therefore My servants will not fight. It is foolish to 
attempt to confuse us with a revolving portrait, one side 
of which nts the Pope as a victim because he is 
being despoiled of the arm of flesh, and the other as an 
object of dignity because he disclaims it. If he does 
really disclaim it, then the point of contention is given 
up; only if things should really so turn ont as to force 
upon him the Divine logio of his Master—My kingdom 
is not of this world, and therefore My servants shall 
not fight—let not the Ultramontanes turn round upon 
the whole of Earope beeause it did not interfere to 
insist thet he should be burdened with the arm of flesh 
whether he would or no, 

And all the time, of course, the Church Review never 
for one moment thinks that the very support of the 
Church of England is the arm of flesh 

In the Church Times of the same date, there is a 
remarkable paper on Bigotry.” We term it re- 
markable because bigotry” is usually but vulgarly 
associated with certain Calvinistic sects. It may be 
very possible and probable that such sects are very 
bigoted, but om the other hand, it may happen that 
Broad Churchmen and Unitarians are a great deal 
more bigoted. The Church Times, in relation to the 
former party, has come to a very definite conclusion, 
and one which, on the whole, very few persons 
would feel disposed to dispute :— 

There is nothing on which Broad Churchmen and 
Theists pride themselves so much as their own tolerant 
spirit, “‘ We,” say they to every one who will listen, 
and to themselves if nobody does listen, are the truest 
exemplars of all that is really noble and elevating in 
religion. We are too large-minded and deep-hearted 
to squabble like others about trifles like creeds and 
cere es. We are willing to give you credit for 8 


stolid sincerity, but if you had a little more 
you would see that 
thadows.” No kind of talk is more 


you are ting for mere 
rolled off than 
this, and, indeed, Broad-Church cant can be learnt and 
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practised with much less difficulty and effeot than an 
other. High-Church cant and slang, of which there is 
no lack, bas at least this to be said for it, that it will 
not go down with High-Churehmen in the absence of 
some practical work. Tractarians turn their backs on 
those of their party who are great in ecclesiastical 
furniture warehouses and inactive in the church and 

arish, The finest and most high-faluting talk about 

atholic verities from a man who has no daily services, 
no mission offsets, no practical activity about him, is 
ridiculed as so much windbag. 

But a man may be a Broad-Church leader of the first 
clase, or at any rate a trusted officer in a subordinate 
position, without having done anything but talk. And 
such talk! Not the suffering wail of Phases of Faith,” 
not the hesitating awe of Ecce Homo,” not the 
thoughtful, if misty, speculations of Maurice, not the 
learning of Milman, not the illogical and sketchy but 
graceful diction of Stanley, but the most worn out clap- 
traps about the Spirit of the Age and the Progress of 
Freedom, spiced with an occasional fling at the people 
who were foolish enough to write the Bible in past days 
or to believe it in the present. So long as plenty of 
talk of this kind is forthcoming, a Broad Churchman 
may dress as he likes, go where a likes, do as he likes, 
or do nothing if he like it better, as is mostly the case, 
without diminution of such influence or character as he 
possesses. And therefore, as it is thus immeasurably 
easier to sustain the part of a Broad-Churchman than 
any other, it is not easy to see why each member of the 
school makes such an uproar about his own wonderful 
intelligence in having taken, it up. The veriest block- 
head who has learnt off a few Broad-Church platitudes 
by rote, thinks himeelf, at the very least, a Robertson, 
an Arnold, or a Whately, and demands to be heard with 
a respectful attention which the hottest Evangelical, 
looking on himself as a prize Christian, or the greatest 
Tractarian curate, filled with lofty ideas of his priestly 


authority, would scarcely hope for, much less imperiousl 
demand from his hearers, 8 , 


ce Poleration, our candid writer adds, only 
means, on their lips, sufferance for those who cannot 
be rivals.” ‘Is this Broad Churchism”? Is this 


— 


Stanleyism, Taitism, and Kingsleyism? We are 


afraid that it is. Stanley, Tait, and Kingsley, will 
persecute as long as they can, and jthe only differ- 
ence between High and Low Churchmen and them- 
selves, is that they decorate their professions with 
beautiful sentimental platitudes which they never 
intend to carry into practical operation. The other 
parties simply leave out all the sentimentalism and 
all the platit udes. 


As might have been expected, S. G. O.“ has 
been furiously attacked in some of the Church 
journals. It would be a painful thing to most per- 
sons to find that all these journals comment on 
S. G. O.“ s“ letters without, in any instance, 
reprinting them, but this, we suppose, is a fair 
sample of Church politios. S. G. O.“ is assailed 
in all the ultra-High- Church journals in the usual 
Old Bailey style of Church clergymen. We are glad to 
find that there are in this order a few gentlemen. One 
of them, in reference to a letter in the Times of last 
week about S. G. O.“ “driving a tandem” (as 
though there were anything superlatively wicked in 
such an act), writes as follows :— 


Does this curate know that one of the Bishop of 
Oxford’s chaplains—a proctor in Convocation, and the 
refuser of a bishopric—does precisely the same every 
week of his life? I am very proud indeed to call that 
gentleman my friend; and although I owe him some 
apology for thus alluding to his ways, I cannot but pro- 
test against the infantive silliness which thinks to crush 
discussion with a stable-broom. The curate, perhaps, 
drives nothing but a thoroughbred Welsh, and a pair of 
high-steppers placed at length” may embody to his 
mind the quintessence of worldliness. Wiser men know 
better. How long will our grave ones take to learn that 
manliness and wickedness are not the same, and that 
there is no religion in being an old woman? Quousque 
tandem ? 


Another writer, the Vicar of Tamworth, says,— 


It is not likely that Lord Sydney Osborne will con- | 
descend to refute the untruthful assertions which have 
been publicly made respecting his way of life as a 
clergyman. I write without his knowledge, so that he 
will pardon me if in my love of truth and affection for 
him J err in so doing. Living in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and formerly his curate for three years, re- 
ceived from the very first into his family with the great- 
est kindness, that kindness ever increasing, I muy be 
supposed to knuw something of the daily life of one who 
has been so unjustly and untruthfully assailed. I al- 
lude to his being described as a mere hunting, shooting, | 
fishing, croquet-playing, dining-out parson.” It would | 
be obtrusive in me to detail the private life of one so 

ublicly honoured, or the simplicity of his family life ; 
must content myself with denying in the spirit and in 
the letter these false statements. The spirit of these 
remarks is to lower him as a clergyman, and to try to 
make the public believe that while he attacks what he 
firmly believes to be entirely opposed to the teaching 
of our Reformed Church, he neglects his own parochial 
duties, and is a mere idle pleasure-seeker—a statement 
as unjust as it is untrue. Many know hie life's work; 


it is not for me to review it. The services in his church 
and the state of his parish will bear inspection. There 
parish who have not seen him in their 


are few in his 


men and 


and attribute his love of doing good to a desire for noto- 
riety; bat one, whom he has watched for days and 
nighte with a father’s affection and anxious care while 
hanging between life and death, who, without presuming 
on his friendship, knows something of his inner life, 
can remain but ill at ease to see truth so recklessly set 
at defiance and justice so dishonoured, and not raise his 
voice to bear testimony to truth, 


We take pains to quote these testimonies, because 

there can be little doubt that the hottest zealots of 
the High-Church party will do all they can to damage 
the personal reputation of the man who is, in all 
honour and honesty, opposing their pretensions. 
We learn from the Freeman of last week, a fact 
which we should scarcely have credited from any 
but an organ of the Baptist denomination. It 
appears from our contemporary that some Baptists 
at Melbourne, in Australia, have made an application 
to the Government for a grant of land on which to 
build a chapel. An address to the denomination was 
forthwith issued and signed by ten, but only ten, 
ministers in the colony. The address states ;— 


About a year and a-half ago, some friends connected 
with the 9 in Collius- street made application to 
the Government for a piece of land at North Melbourne 
on which to build a chapel and a schoolroom. The land 
was granted, and a schoolroom was erected upon it, 
which is also used as a place of worship. Scaroely any 
one outside of Collins-street Church was aware of the 
fact till it was done. When informed of it, we were 
vexed and grieved that any persons connected with our 
denomination should have departed from a principle 
which the Baptists have held sacred for three hundred 
years—viz., the independence of the Church of Chr!st 
of the civil power. No action, however, was taken upon 
it, but a series of resolutions were ed at the meet- 
ing of the Association, held at Ballarat in November, 
1865, affirming the principle of the Baptists. 

But about four months ago, a few friends connected 
with the same church made a similar application for 
another grant of land, at East Melbourne. On hearing 
of this a kind remonstrance was drawn up, signed by a 
number of ministers, deacons, and others, expressive of 
deep regret, and stating the grounds of that regret. 
But the parties to whom it was addressed did not con- 
descend to favour us with a reply, but, in a spirit of 
bravado, expressed their determination, if possible, to 
have the land. At the request of the Commissioner of 
Lands and Works, both parties had an interview with 
him, when he expressed his cordial s pathy 
and his regret that a number of gentlemen sbould dis- 
turb the union of the denomination by applying for a 
piece of land which they could easily pabobede. All 
that we could plead was the inconsistency of individuals, 
calling themselves Baptists, acting in direct violation of 
a clearly-enunciated principle of that body, and con- 
nected with a church virtually united in association 
with other churches—an association which had dis- 
tinctly expressed its sentiments on this subject. On 
the other hand, it was stated that our churches were 
congregational, and that the denomination, as such, 
has no right to interfere with their separate action. 
The Commissiouer said he did not see how he could, 
consistently with the law, refuse the application, but 
promised to lay the matter before his colleagues. 


Our contemporary adds that the remonstrants applied 
the following argument:—‘“If members of the 
largest Baptist Church in the colony apply for and 
receive State assistance for building a chapel, can it 
be matter of surprise if some of our ministers who 
are struggling with hardship and poverty should 
apply for a portion of the State grant for their sup- 
port? If it is right in the strong and wealthy, can 
it be wrong in the feeble and indigent ?’’ We quite 
agree with the Freeman that this-event opens “an 
altogether new chapter in Baptist history, and the 
sooner ‘ inis can be written beneath it, the better.“ 
We cannot ourselves help expressing our astonish- 
ment that any Baptists should have so belied the 
principles of their faith and of their ancestors as 
these so-called Baptists of Melbourne. There has 
been no church of that denomination in England 
for three hundred years which would not have dis- 
claimed them, and have done right in so doing. 


with us, 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY’S PRIZE BOOK. 
(From the Liberator.) 


It will be remembered that some months since the 
committee of the Liberation Society offered a prize 
of 50/. for a work adapted for the incuication of the 
Society’s principles among young persons; and it 
has already been announced that the successful 
author was the Rev. John Guthrie, formerly of 
Tolmer's-squ e, London, and now of Glasgow. We 
have now the pleasure of acquainting our readers 
that this work, which is entitled Conversations on 
Church Establishments,” is in the press, and that it 
may be expected to be ready for issue on the 21st 
of December. As the title indicates, dialogue is the 
vehicle chosen by the author, who assumes the posi- 
tion of a Bible-class teacher, surrounded by intelli- 
gent young persons desirous of acquiring informa- 
tion respecting the leading ecclesiastical topics of 
the time. Of the character of the book we shall 
speak more fully when it makes its appearance. It 
will for the present suffice to say that, in respect to 
arguments and facts, spirit and style, we think it 
will not disappoint expectation ; while we are certain 
that it will serve as a valuable text-book, not onl 
for young persons, but for somewhat advanced anti- 
State-Churchmen. The book will be published at 
half-a-crown ; but, to enable the Society’s friends to 


| circulate 7 a it to the young 


women 


| several circles, five copies 


have that sort of unity 


will be sent carriage free for half-a-soversign, which 
may be remitted in stamps to the seoretary, 2, 
eants'- inn, Fleet - atreet. 

e make this announcement because Christmas 
and New Year's Day are at hand; and there are 
fathers and mothers, teachers and friends, who will 
be glad to include this little book among the gift- 
books of the season. It could not appear more 
opportunely than when ecclesiastical questions are 
so largely engaging publio attention. The year 
1866 has been eventful enough in regard to the 
Establishment question; and there are signs that 
1867 will be fraught with yet more important issues. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE. 


The Bishop of London, being unable to meet the 
clergy in person at the visitation now proceeding, 
has sent copies of his charge to them individually. 
After a brief introduction, in which the solemnity of 
pastoral work is referred to, the Bishop proceeds to 
remark that, during the last four years, questions 
have been stirred that call for settlement in refer- 
ence to the whole position of our Church. Strange 
doctrines have been rashly propounded, These have 
been met not only by calm argument, but also at 
times by excited protests, which have not always 
proceeded from persons well qualified to judge of the 
intricate questions at issue; and men have some- 
times seemed ready, in their zeal against one set of 
errors, to plunge, like many who opposed the ancient 
heresies, into other errors equally dangerous. 


There has been a great, and no doubt reasonable, 
fear of Rationalism ; and certain persons, whose errors 
are of a totally different cast, have availed themselves 
of this wide-spread alarm to work with a vigour unknown 
for many years in the revival of an imitation of the im- 
perfect Churchmanship of the middle ages. Hence a 
a which sprang unexpectedly into influence some 
thirty years ago, and then ed to receive its death- 
blow by the secession to Rome of many of its chief 
supporters, has certainly within the last two years pro- 
ed to a more open outward display of its peculiariti 
than it ever ventured on, when, In the first vigour of 
its youth, it fascinated many of our best intelleets, No 
wonder, then, that quiet persons, who shrink alarmed 
een infidelity and from superstition, are much 
cast down. ' 


The Bishop glances at the objections which have 
been made by parties outside the Church to its 
claims to extend its influence while it has no certain 
doctrine, no catholicity, no unity, no discipline ; 
and points to the great liberty which has always been 
allowed in the Church of England as one of ita 
glories. 


But then it is urged, and truly, that there must be 
limits to this variety, or the Church will lose all unity, 
It may be well that Arnold and Keble and Daniel 
Wilson, trained in one university, lived and died, with 
all their many peculiar differences, ministers of one 
Church, But how far is this liberty to go? The answer 
is plain. It can go no farther than is consistent with a 
common belief in the essentials of the Church’s faith, 
‘and these are as plainly stated in the formularies as in 
the Bible. The mind that repudiates these essentials 
may hesitate for a time—(and forbid that any rash 
upbraidings should add fresh pain to the auxieties of 
doubt, or precipitate by unkin a separation which 
we deplore); but still, if the mind repudiates these 
plainly-written essentials, it can tind no lasting peace in 
the Haglish Church, Is it true that there are men 
who even desire to act as Christ’s ministers am us 
without believing in the resurrection of Jesus Christ ? 
I can scareely credit the assertion. The Church of Eng- 
land, from the beginning to the end of its formularies, 
proclaims with St. Paul that if Christ be not risen our 
preaching and faith is vain, —there is no Gospel. ba 
those who do not believe in the resurrection of Chri 
we have no place, as we have none for those who do not 
believe in Christ’s divinity, nor in the divinity of the 
Third Person of the blessed Trinity. The essentials of 
the Christian faith are incorporated in our formularies 
8 
enlarged on, bu ; the 
which is consistent with loyalty to our Church is —.— 
tore hedged in by these essentials. And then, on the 
other hand, since the Church of England is not on 
Catholic as holding the old faith, but also Protestant, 
there are essentials, not of the Christian faith, but of 
our charter as reformed from Roman error, which it is 
equally vain for any maa to bope that he can with a 
safe conscience ignore. The Bishop of Rome hath no 
jurisdiction in this realm of * (Art, xxxvii,) 
“The sacrifices of masses, in the which it was com- 
monly said that the priest did offer Christ for the quick 
and the dead to have remission of pain or guilt, were 
blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits.” [Art. xxxi.) 
„The body of Christ is given, taken, and received i 
r an heavenly and spiritual 
y of Christ is 
againat 
of our 
would 


many varieties of opinion as of feeling amongst those who 
are loyal in essentials. Not that other mutters of great 
though minor importance have not often at times dis- 


tressed individual souls, and led to perplexity and sepa- 
views of an overstrained Calvinism, and 


ration—gloom 


[and 
those who deny that we have 
Protestants, we admit li 
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intended should characterise His Church, and we desire 
none other, And here a new question is raised, If the 
unity of the Church can be broken by doctrinal error, 
which may or may not be much obtruded on our atten- 
tion, how can it be preserved in the midst of those un- 
differences in the mode of celebrating public 
worsbip which have sprung up amongst us during the 
last few years, and which all must see? There are 
charches — us in which the ornaments about the 
communion-table, and the dress, and attitudes, and 
whole manner of the officiating clergy, render it difficult 
for a stranger when he enters to know whether he is in 
a Roman Catholic or a Church of England place of wor- 
ship. Now, first, it is certain that these peculiarities 
are frequently adopted, not merely from an ssthetic 
love of a worship appealing’ to the senses, but to sym- 
bolise false doctrine on the nature of the Holy 
3 4 

tiously, p 4 

‘dear, to them; but let 
My 55 Church of 


public worship : 
be exactly alike. It has ever allowed great latitude 
between the gorgeous worship of its cathedrals and the 


plain village harmony of country churches, or the com- 
a small college chapel. 


letely unmusical service, say 
Bat bare, as in reference to doctrine, in the midst of 
abundant liberty, there are limits on the opposite sides 
of the imitation of Puritanism and of Popery which 


loyalty to our Church forbids good men to pass. 

The Bishop here refers to and quotes some obser- 
vations on excessive ritualism contained in the 
answer he made last spring to the address signed by 
the Archdeacon of Middlesex and a member of the 
clergy, and then resumes— 


Certainly the evil has not abated since that time. 
The who have introduced this ritualism have, 
as I have said, always based their right to do so on 
their view of the law as contained in what appears to 
be an am -worded Rubric. It seems probable 
now that the legal question will not be set at rest with- 
out the intervention of a judicial decision in some cause, 
such as that from the diocese of Exeter which is now 
— its devious course of appeals and counter - appeals 
through the Archbishop's Court towards a distinct settle- 
ment. Yet it seems difficult to see how the courts, if 
they proscribe certain vestments, or overt acts of adora- 
tion, can restrain the posture, gestures, look, manner, 
and tone of — of any one who, being resolved, with- 
out to authority, to make himself as like a Roman 
Catholic priest as possible, may accomplish his object by 
a series of Protean changes which no law can bind, 
Even the united authority of the Parliament and Con- 
vocation, sanctioning a clearer explanation of doubtful 
words in the Act of Uniformity as to the ornaments of 
the church and minister, and as to the discretionary 

wer of the ordinary, may be baffled by the individual 
8 of * who are not loyal to their bishops and 
their Church. Jt is with inventors of such ceremonies 
as with teachers of unsound doctrine ; certainly the best, 
arguments to use with them dre not to threaten 
8 and endeavour to overwhelm by force (for in 

is sense all Church of England men are Protestants 
being jealous, and rightly, of preserving their individeal 
li ), but to reason, to remonstrate, to appeal to their 
consciences, and to the love they bear their Church. 
But it is urged now that such arguments have been 
used for a long time, and with great forbearance, and 
yet with no visible result. No wonder that the patience 
of the Church is well-nigh exhausted, and that other 
measures of judicial trial or fresh legislation seem to be 
demanded, The bishops will certainly not fail in their 
farther duty when the law is clear, if all 1 
remedies are in vain. I need not say that I shall 
examine and consider carefully the reports of the church- 
wardens as well as those of the clergy laid before me at 
this visitation, The churchwardens are the bishop’s 
officers, bound to present the case to him if anythiog 
affecting the rights of the parishioners is illegally intro- 
duced into their parish church, I would remark, how- 
ever, thatd the last four years, notwithstan all 
the feeling which has been excited, no presentments 
have been made to me complaining of the services in 
pond church which were capable of being legally sus- 
ed, with the exception of one case, in which a clergy- 
man had altered the structure of his church on his own 
responsibility without a faculty. Letters of request 
were in this case granted to the churchwardens on their 
application, and the case has, within the last month, 
been adjudicated to the Court of Arches, the changes 
having pronounced illegal. Let me make, how- 
ever, one further remonstrance with the favourers of 
these novelties. Since I addressed the Archdeacon of 
Middlesex on the subject last spring the opinion of Sir 
R. Palmer and Sir H. Cairns and other learned lawyers 
has been es declaring the view of the 
Ritualists to be mistaken. It is probable that a counter 
opinion will soon be produced on a case submitted to 
counsel by the English Church Union. Matters certainly 
cannot remain much longer as they are. If these 
fener are wins in, it must be settled, even 
hough the settlement be incomplete, by some con- 
trolling authority, judicial or legislative, how far the 
liberty of altering the outward form of worship thus 
boldly claimed is to be allowed or N At present 
things are done openly which are disclaimed by all the 
bishops, and no advanced Ritualist ventures to exhibit 
his ties when his bishop takes part in the ser- 
All will allow that this is a state of things not 
creditable, 


1 


olauses the d wers of the 
bishop and aroh to take order for the settle- 
ment of doubts ing the ornaments of the 
Church and of the ministers thereof, the ambiguity 
of which has been found to cause so much difficulty 
and introduce so much confusion in the late ritual 
dissensions. His own opinion is clear that, though 

on could not settle all difficulties, yet, with- 
out an authoritative — Sapam of these two clauses 
in the Act of Uniformity passed by Parliament and 
accepted by Convocation, we shall always be liable to 
misunderstandings dangerous to the Church’s peace. 
The Bishop, however, warns those who are desirous 
of obtaining fresh definitions of faith as a safeguard 
against P opish or infidel error, that they seek what 
cannot be ted. The basis of our doctrines 
formally adopted: at the tion, and recorded 
in documents which have been ever since referred to 
as the written law of the Church, is not to be 
tampered with. The consent neither of the Church 
nor of the State will ever be obtained in our day to 
the complete unsettlement which an alteration of 
those laws would imply, and no wise son of the 
Church of England will desire it. We have safe- 
guards for doctrine in our present system quite 
sufficient, without plunging, in the vain hope of 
better, into an unknown sea. Nor is it likely that 
protests against errors hitherto unheard of will be 


req 


The world is old now. Error is indeed multiform and 
very prolific, and it is possible that new errors may 
arise, requiring new protests; it is possible, scarcely 
probable; and the old protests are sufficient for any 
errors which our age has as yet heard of. As to exist- 
ing disputes, if any try to reconcile the old errors in a 
somewhat varied garb with the old protests which were 
exproealy dtrdeted aquiant them in the old garb, I doubt 
not such subtle reasoners would find some ingenious way 
of reconciling their opinions with any new protest that 
might be devised. If a man, I say, can reconcile a 
denial of the Resurrection or of the Divinity of Christ, 
or of the doctrine of original sin, or a belief in the 
sacrifics of the mass, with the Thirty-nine Articles, I 
think any new protests would be quite useless to bind 
so subtle a spirit. It is quite true, then, that the 
Church cannot make new doctrines. It is granted that 
practically, with us, she does not clothe old doctrines 
in new forms of protest against error. And itis main- 
tained, that thus resting and guarding, instead of 
inventing, she best fulfils her office as faithful to the 
trust of heavenly teaching once delivered to her. 


Passing on to notice the tribunals which take cog- 
nisance of d from sound doctrine, the Bishop 
incidentally sketches the process dy which the judg- 
ments of the Committee of the Privy Council in 
exercising its ecclesiastical jurisdiction, are prepared. 
He says :— 


I have sat in this court of appeal oftener, I believe, 
than any other living prelate, and know how its judg- 
ments are prepared. In the last case, e. g., which bas 
attracted so much attention, it is no breach of confidence, 
after what has been published on the subject, 
to state that each of the three ecclesiastical and four lay 
judges was requested to draw up a a to 
a judgment of his own. These were placed in the hands 
of the p judge, who, comparing all, and gather- 
ing the opinion of the majority, sketched the final judg- 
ment. Bat this sketch was not — — to its complete 
form without the most careful consideration by all the 
seven judges. Day after day they met, and pondered 
each sentence. Of course those who dissented decidedly 
from any count of acquittal or condemnation could not 
expect to overrule the deliberate opinion of the majority ; 
but the utmost deference was paid to every suggestion 
which they made as to the wording of the judgment; 
and after several days’ discussion, that judgment was 
maturely adopted which it is the fashion to call the 
Lord Chancellor’s judgment, but which, except in refer- 


ence to one of the three counts—that, namely, on verbal 


ipepiration—was acquiesced in by the whole court, and 
approved in its details by all but the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, while sanctioning the judgment on 
Mr. Wilson’s saying respecting eternal punishment, 
could not ~ to the arguments by which the acquittal 
was enforced. 


The Bishop then proceeds to vindicate the action 
of the Church through courts as preferable to its 
self-government by synods. He gives an extract 
from ithe fourth volume of Dr. Merle D’ Aubigné’s 
History of the Reformation,” referring to the judg- 
ment in the case of the Essays and Reviews,” as 
showing the misunderstanding which is rife respect- 
ing the Church courts, and denies that the Church 
is in bondage. He then adverts, as an illustration 
of the actual state of things, to the fact that, within 
the memory of most of us, there have sprung up in 
the eldest university two schools of theology diame- 
trically opposed to each other, both of them causing 
very great alarm. It is, in his judgment, the plain 
tendency of the teaching of the one school to repre- 
sent Christianity as a human philosophy; of the 
other, as a superstition. He will not say that the 
leaders of these schools mean this, or are consclous 
of it; but he trembles for the consequences of either 
system fairly developed. 


Now it is notorious—and may therefore be said with- 
out offence — that two brother professors, greatly 
esteemed and distinguished, are the leaders of these 
schools. Neither of these men, I venture to think, 
could our Church have retained in its communion if its 
judicature had been conducted on other principles than 
those I have described. Different minds will view the 
actual result differently as a gain or as a loss. Probably 
no other Church on earth cou 
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Jesus Christ, and in 
which they seemed 


tor 


[they possess to spread amongst us what I feel to be 


erroneous doctrine may be counteracted by other infiu- 
endes, and even by the practical lessons of their own 
lives. Let us hope, for themselves and their 
followers, that the personal holiness of the one, and the 
ardent love of truth and unwearied practical devotion to 
his duty of the other, may be the elements which may 
permanently affect their generation. The age greatly 
needs both lessons. May the memory of their lives thus 
teach when the peculiarities of their theology have been 
long forgotten. But sursum corda—away above the 
mists of theological controversy—sursum corda—let the 
Church look to higher things—up from the painful per- 
sonality of venturing to speak or think hardly of revered 
names; up from the din and hard words and heartbura- 
ings, and even the learning and subtlety, of controversy, 
to the throne of God, around which myriads of saints, 
who were much estranged in their earthly warfare, will 
meet at last through Christ. Amid the clashing of 
human opinions, God grant that His truth may rise 
trium t. Holiness and truth—try the Church’s 
work by these: my young friends and brethren, to you 
I speak especially—zealous for your party, try your own 
work and your own selves by these. 

The Bishop then notices the relations of the Church 
of England to other religious communions, and ex- 
presses satisfaction that its members no longer cherish 
a spirit of rigid exclusiveness. The members of the 
Church of England rejoice to be in complete outward 
communion with the t Protestant Episco sl 
Church of the United States of America, as with 
their brethren of the Episcopal Church in Scotland ; 
and they hail steps lately announced for b g 
them, with their American brethren, into closer 
fellowship with the Lutheran Episcopal Church of 
Sweden. Still more is it a cause for deep thankful- 
ness that the Church has spread itself out of our own 
islands into forty-five colonial dioceses. The men- 
tion of the colonial church leads to a reference to 
“one dark cloud”’ lowering in the otherwise bright 
horizon, and one diocese speaking of trouble and 
unrest and the shaking of Christian faith. For 
himself, the Bishop deeply regrets that, long before 
these troubles had assumed their present proportion, 
the Bishop of Natal did not follow the first sugges- 
tions of his own better nature, when hw felt and 
avowed the incongruity of the opinions toward which 
his convictions were irresistibly carrying him with 
the nature and duties of his office. He united with 
the overwhelming majority of his episcopal brethren 
in urging on the Bishop that, for the peace of the 
Church and for his own sake, he ought to complete 
his intention and resign. in, without blaming 
anyone, the Bishop of London regrets that when the 
Bishop of Natal was proceeded against, as seemed 
inevitable and right, the trial should not have been 
such as could command the sympathies of all impar- 
tial men, and bring it to a judicial conclusion which 
could be accepted by the Church. But, no doubt, 
the difficulties were great. Meanwhile, the Church 
suffers, both by the original cause of offence and by 
many other intricate and much-disputed questions 
which have arisen to perplex the whole subject. 

The Bishop then refers to the position of the Church 
of England towards the Protestant Dissenters of the 
United Kingdom, and says that it is a remarkable 
sign of the times that hearts in the Church of Eng- 
land are yearning more than formerly for such union 
as can be attained with other Christian bodies from 
which we are kept separate by outward discipline, or 
important differences of belief and practice.” 


We long and pray for peace and union; but we want 
no hollow peace, still less a peace which shall be pur- 
chased by sacrificing our liberty and God’s truth. Thus 
we feel ashamed when told of members of our noble 
Reformed Church going,*cap in hand, to seek for some 
slight recognition from that old usurping power—so un- 
like the gentle truth-loving Charch of the Apostles, of 
which it vaunts itself the sole representative—which 
slew Latimer and Ridley, and Cranmer and Cooper, in 
the old time, because they would not surrender God's 
truth, and which certain!y values the pure Gospel now 
at as low a rate as of old. And we feel some satisfaction 
in learning how these advances were coldly rejected by 
the old haughty spirit which they seek in vain to pro- 
pitiate. 

Returning to notice the Protestant Dissenters, the 
Bishop says :— 


In times of dangerous combination against the faith 
there is always a natural drawing towards union 
amongst those who burn for its defence. It was so 
when Sancroft advised his elergy to draw nearer to the 
Nonconformists, while Romanism threatened to over- 
run the land. Those who differ much may be fighting 
the same great battle. Great things have been done 
for the truth by the combination of their efforts; as, 
¢.g., it would have been a loss for the Church of Christ 
if the learned storehouse of Lardner had not been at 
hand with the weapons which were needed by the 
masterly fence and sharp logic of Paley, though Lardner 
was not even what we can call an orthodox issenter. 
Robert Hall was prized and honoured by one of the 
best of my predecessors, and by all those other 
men who felt, as the French Revolution dee and 
threatened to plunge the world into blank atheism, that 
it was no time for division amongst those who loved 
Christ, while the devil’s work was being done so as- 
siduously, and on so great a scale, by Christ’s enemies. 
It is thus that good men feel when, in distant missionary 
stations, brought face to face with heathenism—not 
curious to inquire into their grounds of difference when 
they think of the wide gulf which separates them from 
those who know not Christ. It was thus in India that 
that true servant of Christ, whose mysterious death the 
Church is now mourning, proved himself, even during 
his short episcopate, (o be the bishop aud leader, not of 
the members of his own Church only, but of all Chris- 
tians in his diocese. This were, indeed, some real pro- 
gress towards the reunion of Christendom. Beginning 
at home, first to repair the consequences of that great 
mistake of the last century which ted from us the 
Wesleyans ; then to try to win back the Nonconformists, 
who stg a never would have left us had it not been 

levity with which Charles II. forgot, in his 
restoration, the promises of his adversity, and the as- 
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perity with which Sheldon sought to impose a uni- 
ormity of thought as well as outward worship, on men 
whom he did not care to conciliate, but some of whom 
were the great champions of pure doctrine and saintly 
life, with whose aid, in that unbelieving and dissolute 
age, he could ill dispense. We have, happily, within 
the last two years, mended the bad work of those days 
by the change of our form of subscription. It would 
be well if Dissenters would reconsider now the relations 
in which they stand to us. But, naturally as we long 
for such reunions, they are very difficult to achieve: 
separations are easy to make—most difficult to repair. 
Advancing centuries establish important interests in 
the seceding bodies, difficult to deal with. Those born 
in Dissent have an historical position to maintain. Fresh 
political and theological combinations arise, and all 
things tend to this conclusion—better not make any 
forced efforts after amalgamation ; if it come, it will be 
a great blessing; but better work on, each of you in 
your Own way, in a spirit of Christian love, uniting 
where you can, without ever sacrificing principle ; each 
before God following distinctly the leadings of his con- 
science. 


The remainder of the charge is directed to the 
details of diocesan work, to the progress of the 
Bishop of London’s Fund, of the Diocesan Home 
Mission, and the Diocesan Board of Education, and 
to the advantages to be derived from combinations of 
the pious laity. Noting in this connection the growth 
of sisterhoods, and giving some counsels respecting 
communities, the Bishop observes :— 


Again, great care must be taken to guard against 
morbid religious feelings and opinions, which all expe- 
rience shows such communities have a tendency to 
foster. There must be no encouragement to a self- 
righteous estimate of the life embraced, as if it were 
more perfect than that of the family. Each life has its 
own privileges and its own trials. The only way to live 
as a Christian in that sphere which God from time to 
time assigns us is, to do our work humbly as in His 
sight. And, indeed, the highest life, if we may venture 
to compare the privileges which God assigns, is that of 
the truly Christian head of a family. Care must be 
taken also that the worship of the community shall not 
encourage exaggerated views of doctrine, such as every 
narrow clique was prone to adopt; and that tendency 
must be steadily resisted which women often show to 
hang unduly on the guidance of some priestly adviser, 
to be making confession to him, and to become, in fact, 
his slaves. . 


The Bishop thus concludes his charge :— 


May God grant that these new efforts, harmonising 
with the old parochial arrangements, may tend to 
spread an increased spirit of Christian zeal amongst us, 
nnd that we, the clergy, may find our difficult work 
lightened by the new helps supplied. Certainly, bre- 
thren, we in London have need of every help. We 
stand in the forefront of the battle. To us is committed 
the most important position in that national Church 
which God has chosen, that He may delegate to it the 
most difficult of His works—to resist the barbarism 
which, in the overflowing population of a vast people, is 
apt to spring up side by side with the highest refine- 
ment; while in its labours amongst all classes battling 
against worldliness and infidelity and superstition, it 
does what it can ‘o guide the religious thought of a 
great and intelligent nation, and to advance thereby 
the Christian civilisation of the world. 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD’S CHARGE. 


On Monday morning the Bishop of Oxford com- 
menced his seventh visitation in the Cathedral 
Church of Christ at Oxford, and as his lordship’s 
sentiments on topics now controverted were 
anxiously anticipated, there was an overwhelming 
attendance. 

His Lordship commenced his charge by a refer- 
ence to the various losses by death since his last 
visitation, and having entered on various diocesan 
statistics, as to the consecration and opening of 
churches, school inspections, the number of com- 
municants, &c., he red on questions of the day. 
His lordship gave directions that the clergy should 
be guided rather by the spiritual state of the candi- 
dates presented to him for confirmation than by 
their age, the Church having but one rule for him 
and them, viz., that of the Rubric. Although it was 
unwise to startle the people by any sudden changes, 
he desired that the weekly celebration of the Holy 
Communion, so clearly intended by the Reformers, 
as shown by their celebrated Rubric forbidding 
solitary masses, should be the rule. One objection 
to the practice was the length of the service ; and he 
would authorise the saying of morning prayer at an 
early hour, and would advise the condensation of the 
sermon and its being made more completely what the 
Church intends it to be, apart of the Communion Office, 
and as the surplice should be used by the preacher, so 
should the unauthorised hymn and collects before 
the sermon be omitted. Caution should of course be 
used in leaving off the use of the black gown, as 
the ungrounded prejudice in favour of its uso still 
existed, the real fact being that the black gown is a 
Popish innovation, brought in by the black monks, 
those sturdy supporters of the Papacy. Referring to 
the Bishop of Gloucester’s sermon, his lordship ex- 
pressed his approbation of his protest against the 
deficiencies of ceremonial that existed, the coldness, 
indifference, and private opinion of some of the 
clergy, and said it was better to raise what was low 
‘rather than clamour against what was too high. His 
lordship then repegted his condemnation of the habit 
of evening communions, the introduction of which 
he should resist by all meansin his power. After 
saying that, on the whole, the returns he had ro- 
ceived from the clergy and churchwardens were 
satisfactory, especially rejoicing in the harmony 
which prevailed almost everywhere, he said there 
was a reverse side to the picture in churches un- 
restored, in the lack of devotedness and spiritual 
growth, in the neglect of holy baptism, and the lack 
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of realisation of the Lord’s presence in His Church 
which was the kingdom of grace. Having referred 
to the labours of the sisterhoods in the diocese, of 
the various educational establishments, and of the 
theological colleges, as also of the progress made by the 
diocesan societies (one clergyman being severely cen- 
sured for acting contrary to the principles of their Re- 
formed Church for refusing to attend diocesan collection 
while he had six sermons for various societies having 
no claim), his lordship turned to the churchwardens, 
and directed them not to allow any alteration in ,the 
fabric or ornaments of the church or chancel without 
his commission, by which means great expense 
would be saved and quarrels prevented. He gave 
instructions that the barns should be published after 
the Nicene Creed; that where the Athanasian Creed 
was read and not chanted, the whole was to be said 
through by priest and people ; and that the office for 
the churching of women must be said before morning 
or evening prayer, as the congregation was gathering, 
and that the psalm must be repeated by the woman 
after the minister. His lordship then proceeded to 
dwell on the evils of cheap and local literature, which 
was sapping the foundations of old and loyal belief, 
and said that the best antidote against the evils of 
the time, luxury, love of excitement, growing ten- 
dency to the outward, and scepticism, was living 
closer with Christ. The right reverend prelate, 
having expressed his views that the Conscience 
Clause, as explained in the correspondence between 
the Archbishop and Earl Granville, was incompatible 
with the understanding between the Church and the 
Privy Council, and having deprecated any hast 
legislation with respect to the Court of Final 83 
proceeded to deal at length with the questions of 
Ritualism, and the Union of Christendom, which 
he said sprung from the same movement. Having 
declined to press any general charge of disloyalty 
against the Ritualists, he condemned the new rites 
that were being introduced as being of too sudden 
growth, excessive in their amount, and too indiffe- 
rent to the authority of the living voice of the Church. 
His lordship deprecated legislative enactment and 
forced decisions of a court of law, and said the only 
way he saw for abating the evil was the submission 
of the Ritualists to the loving and considerate coun- 
sels of their diocesans. This movement, if persisted 
in, would stay and rather drive back the progress of 
sober ritual improvement. The use of a special vest- 
ment for the Holy Communion was, however, certainly 
not Roman. As to the union of Christendom, he 
said, who would not die for its accomplishment ? Nor 
did he see any cause for despair as to the separatists 
at home, or the great Eastern Commission, but as 
long as Rome maintained her two fortresses, 
supremacy and infallibility, at the gate, he saw no 
possibility of our making overtures. The bishop con- 
cluded at five minutes to four o’clock with a most 
eloquent and touching exhortation as to the need of 
dogmatic teaching; but the necessity likewise of 
loving sympathy, practical experience of the truth, 
and discretion in its enunciation. 


— ———, 


RITUALISM. 


Mr. R. C. Hanbury says that arrangements are 
being made for a meeting of the laity, under the 
presidency of a distinguished nobleman, to consider 
what steps should be taken to put a stop to the 
“ pernicious nonsense ” in the Church of England. 

In the letter quoted in our last number S. G. O.“ 
satirised a portrait in which the Bishop of Oxford is 
represented, in full canonicals, bestowing the bless- 
ing, describing it as Episcopal Ritualism, from 
life.’ The Bishop of Oxford has himself made no 
defence, but his secretary replies with great warmth, 
describing Lord Osborne, in the hard words of the 
late Lord Melbourne, as “ a disappointed popularity- 
hunting parson.” 

A second letter on Confession and Absolution, 
by Dr. Pusey, appears in the Times. He contends 
that in the four changes which the English Prayer- 
book has undergone since it was framed the formu- 
laries which relate to authoritative absolution by the 
priest have remained untouched. He also quotes 
Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, Archbishop Ussher, 
Bishop Berkeley, Chillingworth, and many other 
noted divines, who he says taught with one voice the 
forgiveness of sins through absolution. The responsi- 
bility of retaining sins by refusing to pronounce the 
absolution is left with the clergy, for, he adds, 
without this power we might be compelled to 
absolve the flagrantly impenitent or those who pur- 
pose to return to their sins.” But they have noocca- 
sion to retains sins. 


Since confession of sins is voluntary, no one who is 
not sorry for those wherein he bad offended God would 
use contession at all. During the twenty-eight years 
in which I have received confessions, I never had once 
to reſuse absolution.“ Never in my life did I refuse 
absolution ; and I am sure that for every English priest, 
as well as for myself, it would be utterly abhorrent to 
allow anyone to think that the safety of their soul 
depended upon their receiving absolution from any one 
of us in particular. The Church has given us no exclu- 
sive authority towards any soul, for she has set her 
children free to open their griefs to whom they will. 
In sickness, when death and judgment stand before the 
conscience, the assumes that confession, if made at all, 
would be sincere, and bids us absolve him, if he shall 
humbly and heartily desire it.“ So long as those words 
of our Lord, Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are 
forgiven,” are repeated to us when we are ordained, 80 
long will there be confession in the Church of England. 
Their removal would break the Church of England in 
pieces, but it would not diminish confession ; the same 
persons would confess, only they would confess else- 
where. Meanwhile your readers will judge which is 
the most faithful to the Church of England, we, priests 
or laity, who take solemn words of hers in their literal 

g, or they who agitate to have them removed, 
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Dr. Pusey says he has not entered intd the doctrine 
of the Holy Eucharist because he does not see what 
lanation is required. Our own freedom to 
believe as we do,” he says, addressing the editor, 
*‘ you, sir, I am sure will not question, when people 
are free to deny hell or the truth of God's Word.“ 

The Record says that the Church Association is 
arranging for a course of lectures at St. James’s 
Hall, in which Dr. M‘Neile will take part. 

The Church Review says that the opinion on 
ritualism which has been obtained by the English 
Church Union will be published without delay, and 
will be found to differ most materially from what the 
Review calls the thoroughly ex parte opinion gained 
from Sir R. Palmer and Sir H. Cairns in the early 
part of the year. The nine signatures are unani- 
mous in favour of the vestments ; all but two of them 
decide for the symbolical use of lights on the altar, 
while on the use of wafer-bread and the mixed cup 
the opinions are divided. No opinion is given in 
favour of the practice of “ censing persons and 
things,” and opinions again are divided on the ques- 
tion of hymns in the Communion Service. One 
adverse opinion on this subject includes in its effect 
the use of any hymns whatever in any part of the 
service. | 
The Pall Mall Gazette states that an under. 
graduate of Balliol has gone over to the Romish 
Church. 

It is stated that a movement has been commenced 
in Cheltenham by members of the Established 
Church, to assist in testing the legality of ritualistic 
practices. 

The following protest is being circulated in the 
diocese of London; it has already received nume- 
rous signatures :— 


We, the undersigned, being clergymen in the diocese 
of London, desire to make our public and emphatic pro- 
test against the introduction, under cover of an elaborate 
ritualism, of some of the fundamental and most 
pernicious errors of the Church of Rome into the Pro- 
testant and Reformed Church of this realm. We are 
not insensible to the objections which may be urged 
against euch voluntary declarations on the part of clergy- 
men who have already made the subscriptions | y 
imposed on them. But we are convinced in our con- 
sciences that the time is fully come when, for the satis- 
faction of the great majority of the lay members of the 
Church of England and for the vindication of our Church 
in the eyes of others, some authoritative check should be 
given to practices which are confessedly introduced and 
maintained as symbolical of doctrines against which our 
Reformers 2 and in protesting against which 
many of the noble army of martyrs’ loved not their 
lives unto the death.” Having waited anxiously for the 
effective application of any such check by lawful autho- 
rity, we now make public this our solemn protest against 
all doctrine and riteal the tendency of which is to 
assimilate the * and worship of the United 
Church of England and Ireland to the teaching and wor- 
ship of a Church which we have declared to be 
** idolatrous,” and whose ‘‘ sacrifices of masses we have 
been called on to renounce as ‘* blasphemous fables and 
dangerous deceits.” And we declare our conviction that 
the claim of our Church to be the Established Church of 
this realm rests mainly upon her fidelity to the principles 
of the Reformation. 


“B. N. O., who, in common with many other 
clergymen, repudiates Dr. Pusey’s teaching, says 
that he and they nevertheless accept the words of 
the Ordination Service with perfect sincerity and 
loyalty,” though in a different sense. He does not 
believe that the literal meaning is the true one, and 
thus explains his own views :— 


The Gospel, of which we are ministers, contains a 
message of forgiveness of sins to all who believe and 
repent. To those who believe and obey this message, 
sin is forgiven ; to those who reject and disobey it, sin 
is not forgiven; that is, it is retained. We speak of 
course, as in all such practical matters, of what is 
** generally nece . In short, one effect of the true 
22 of God's Word, and of the administration of 

is sacraments, is either the remission or the retention’ 
of sio. We understand, then, the words in question 
to be a solemn declaration by our Lord, not only to the 
Apostles, but to the whole Church, that such is really 
the momentous issue attached to the dispensation of the 
Gospel. In other words, Dr. Pusey supposes that the 
power of which the words speak is inherent in the 
persons of the Apostles, and in their personal succcessors; 
we suppose that it is inherent in the Word of God, by 
whomsoever that Word ie faithfully dispensed. It was 
exercised by the Apostles as the ministers of that Word. 
It is exercised by all, in the present day, who, whether 
by preaching or in the administration of the sacramente, 
faithfully dispense the same word. 

The effect, therefore, of these words in the Ordination 
Service is to convey a public assurance that the Gospel, 
with which we are then entrusted, is not a human 
opinion but a Divine message. Considered in this light 
I value them as higbly as Dr. Pusey. I cannot, indeed, 
agree with him that their removal would break the 
Church of England in pieces.” The Divine assurance 
would equally remain, whether it were publicly pro- 
claimed at the moment of ordination or not. Moreover, 
it is known that the words were never used at ordina- 
tion until about the twelfth century ; and what was not 
considered necessary by the Church for ten centuries can 
scarcely be regarded as essential to the Church of Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, in the meaning just assigned to 
them tbe words are most appropriate to the occasion, 
and nothing but extreme necessity, occasioned by their 
systematic perversion, would justify their abandonment. 


This, he says, is the sense attached to absolution 
by Dr. Jewel, who, more than anyone else, may be 
considered as authoritatively expressing the mind 
of the English Church at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. 


LIBERATION Mrerincs IN DECEMBER.—On Mon- 
day, December 3rd, Mr. Handel Cossham, Mr. 


Carvell Williams, and the Rev. J. A. Picton, of 
Leicester, were to attend as a deputation at a public 
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at Bradford; and 
i were to address a meeting at 
Williams and the Rev. 


at Dewsbury. In the same 


Langridge will lecture at 
Buckingham, and Brackley. 

Rev. Thos. Green, of Ashton, 
will lecture at Shrewsbury, Wellington, Newport, 
and Ludlow. The Rev. J. A. Macfadyen, of Man- 
chester, is to lecture at Wigan on the Illth 
December. The Rev. J. A. Parry, of Cefnmanr, is 


also to deliver addresses at Liandudno and other 


At the beginning of next year the Patriot and the 
British Standard will be merged into the English In- 


Rev. J. contradicts a statement 


Homo. . 
ee — — Snrr.— The r ce 
Morning Star, launched in Septem j 
Boston for the Sandwich Islands, This ship, it is 
stated, was built entirely with means raised by con- 
3 from 160, 000 children in American Sunday- 


Tun Lonpon Roman CaTHoLics AND THE Pops. 
—The London Roman Catholics intend to have a 
demonstration to-morrow in favour of the 
power of the Po There is to be a meet- 
ing in St. James’s Hall for the Promotion of the 
Confraternity of — ved 2 —— — 
Manning 0. t thousand poun ve 
been subscribed and sent to the Pope by the English 

Roman Catholics within a short time. 

22 Trish ESsraRL RED S.. 

vertisement appeared in the Dublin Dai ress 
of Thursday last :— 

Wanted, for six months, comme the middle or 
end of January next, in a parish two miles from Kells, 
County Meath, a curate, of piety and Evangelical prin- 

Salary at the rate of 1201. per aunum, with 
ished ve Protestant families to be 
mile of the curate’s lodging.— 

» Kells, 

A Montn’s Noticz mw Cuvuncu.—A rather singular 
occurred in a parish church not four miles 
Padstow. It appears that the rector is very 
opposed to persons coming into church after 


pa 

pit, and before 
7 out the text, he said, I hereby give you, 
liza S —, and Kate S——, a month’s notice 
to quit my age consequence of yonr coming 
late to church.“ The young women blushed crimson, 
and the congregation audibly tittered.— Western 

Daily Mercury. : 
Du. Cummine writes to the Zimes to correct a re- 
port of a recent sermon, reference to which was made 
in our columns. He denies that he fixed the end of 
the world for this year, 1866. “I merely took the 
opportunity, he says, of stating that twenty years 
ago Elliott and the greatest writers on prophecy, 
—— from A.D. * he from A. p. ~~ have —— 
we may expect this very year the final judgment 
on the Papacy, so far as providential But all of us 
expect it not to be utterly destroyed till He comes 
whose right it is to reign. The earth, I believe, is 
to be transformed, not annihilated.” He adds an 
extract from one of his books, in which he said, How 
soon after 1867 the Redeemer will return and take 
the kingdom and reign over all the earth I cannot 


gay. 
Fur RaTine or Sunpay Schools. —A meeting was 
held at the Salford Town-hall, on Wednesday, to con- 


sider the subject of the rating of Sunday-schools. 
Mr. Cheetham, M.P., and Mr. Hibbert, M.P., were 
present, and the former said he thought Mr. Hardy, 
the present president of the Poor-law Board, was 
more favourable to an alteration of the law than his 
predecessor was. If, however, Mr. Hardy should 
decline to move in the matter, it would remain for 
consideration whether the opinion of the House on 
the subject should not be tested by the introduction 
of a bill, A resolution was passed recommending 
the friends of Sunday-schools throughout the country 
to combine, with a view to preserve the immunity 
hitherto enjoyed, and a deputation was appointed to 
wait upon the president of the Poor-law Board. It 
was also decided to take steps to test the question 
ut issue by an appeal to quarter sessions. 
TRACTARIANS ON THEIR TRAVELS.—The most good- 
natured and simple of the French clergy do not 
always * themselves a bit of quiet fan at the ex- 
pense the travelling Anglicans. There is an 
amusing anecdote of the Archbishop of ——, who 
was entertaining a party of Tractarians, among whom 
was a Scotch “bishop,” travelling under the simple 
name of Doctor ——-. The archbishop asked one of 
the party, whom he had known before, whether 
Dootor ——— was a relative of the Scotch “ bishop” 
in question. The guest was disconcerted, and 
thought it better to throw himself on the mercy of 
his host. Monseigneur,” he said, I will tell you 
the truth. This is the ‘bishon’; but he wishes to 
maintain the strictest incognito.”’ Soyea tranquille !” 


.| dinner, there being a large party of canons and 


other ecclesiastics to meet the strangers, who of 
course themselves first, one of the canons, 
when asked by the archbishop what ligueur he would 
take, replied, ‘‘ Merci, Monseigneur, je vais com- 
munier aveo ces Messieurs—en cwracoa !”—The 
Month (Roman Catholic). 

A Ciercyman on Strate Reticion. — Thursday 
was observed in the parish church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Dover, as a special day of thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for His goodness in the deliverance of 
our land from the late visitations of cattle plague and 
cholera. ‘The services were promoted by the Rev. J. 
Puckle, from a conviction that the short collect pre- 
e decry bec nse at the direction of the Pri 

uncil was a very inadequate expression of the spirit 
of 8 w ray filled the — for its gee 
ance from 0 pestilence. referring 0 
subject in his discourse of the previous Sunday, the 
reverend gentleman said he took this to be a sign 
that the time had gone by for religion to a ＋ 
State e believed any religion that relied 
upon the props that the State could afford would find, 
as in the old fable, that it was leaning on a reed 
which would in the end become a spear and pierce its 


Dozs THE Porz CunsR P—A correspondent of the 
Times writes: ‘The Pope,’ says Sir Geo. Bowyer, 
‘blesses, but never curses.’ Now ‘curse,’ says the 
dictionary, is an imprecation of evil,’ and excom- 
munication is ‘ exclusion from the Church,’ out of 
which there is ‘no salvation.’ To excommunicate, is 
simply to use another word for that wicked mono- 
syllable which the worst English blackguards onl 
apply to their own and other people’s eyes, but whi 
the ope uses in connection with the immortal 
of men. Excommunication is, therefore, the worst of 
curses, and the only consolation is that, as old Dante 
has it :— 

Yet by their curse we are not so destroyed, 

But that eternal love may turn, while hope 

Retains her verdant blossoms; | 
or, in other words, that for all their curse nobody 
need be one penny the worse.“ 


REMARKABLE MOVEMENT AMONG THE JEWS IN Bom- 
BAY.—-The Indian Portugeza, a Portuguese journal 
published in Goa, states that great excitement has 
been caused among the Jews in Bombay by the pub- 
lication by their Pontiff, H. B. Coyn, “ member of 
the family of Aaron, who had lately come to Bombay 
from Jerusalem, of a pamphlet under the title, The 
Voice of the Vigilant—the object of this “ Voice ” 
being to persuade the Jews that it is useless waiting 
longer for the promised Messiah, as this is Jesus 
Christ Himself, whose doctrines have been spread 
all over the world without sword or force.” The 
* Voice” is said to use arguments which are solid 
and conclusive. ‘‘ Compare,” says the Pontiff, the 
Old and New Testament, and the truth will be seen.” 
He also adds that he was born in the old law, and 
under it was elevated to the Pontificate, but the 
light had already penetrated with its rays into the 
deep recesses of his mind, and he is therefore per- 
guaded, and with well-founded reasons, that it is vain 
that the Messiah is now looked for. 


Epucation N New Sourn Watzs.—The New 
South Wales Legislature (says the Patriot) is trying 
to substitute a national for a denominational system 
of education. ‘To meet the religious difficulty the 
Government proposes to devote one hour a day to 
religious teaching, and to arrange for the visits of 
cle en at that hour. The Roman Catholic clerg 
are the great opponents of the suggestion; thoug 
the ministers of other denominations are, of course, 
almost all in favour of keeping up sectarian schools. 
The Catholic priests, of course, declare they: will 
never be satisfied except with separate schools of their 
own, to which they will have Government aid on their 
own terms. The Congregationalists refuse to take 
Government money for their schools, but all other 
denominations share it; and the following table 
shows the annual cost per head of the education of 
children of each denomination, and the proportion 
ald Government and by parents and guar- 

3 Proportion Proportion 

paid 
Denomination. 
ment. 
Church of England .. £1 12 af : 9 4 
Presbyterian 117 8 .. 016113... 318 7% 


T 
J 


BisHoP COLENSO ON A VISTrATIoN.— Bishop Colenso 
has been making a visitation of the coast, not for 
snmmoning the clergy and delivering a charge, but 
preaching in the churches to large congregations, 
and making himself acquainted with the people. 
While he was at Durban the mayor's dinner was 
given, and was attended by the Adminstrator (the 
Governor being absent), the Colonial Secretary, and 
representatives of all the chief interests of the colony. 
The bishop, in acknowledging the toast of * The 
Clergy,” said he had little claim to regard himself 
as personally included in this recognition, so far at 
least as Darban was concerned, having been unavoid- 
ably so long absent and prevented ag yet from 
having, since his return to the colony, that close per- 
sonal intercourse with the inhabitants of this town 
which he very much desired to have. But he con- 
sidered the toast as rendering the thanks of the com- 
pany where they were really due—to the colonial 
chaplain, sitting by his side, whose many years of 
kindly labour had justly won for him the affection 
of his fellow townsmen, and to the other ministers of 
all denominations living in Durban, who have been 
busied in sowing there the seed of life, instracting 
the ignorant, comforting the sick and i 
reclaiming th 


Total 
cost. 


© wanderer, and—not the least of the 


duties of a Christian minister in these times— 
sprinkling the oil of charity upon the troubled waters, 
This speech, it is stated, was very warmly applauded. 
The bishop preached in the three churches of Darban 
without any interruption whatever. But at Verulam, 
a small town about twenty miles from Durban, there 
was a “scene.” The rector had the altar furniture 
removed, leaving within the rails (says the Natal 
Merewry) nothing but a deal table, a soap box, and 
one chair in which he had seated himself, having first 
had the entrance within the rails fastened up by a 
bar of wood. The bishop removed the bar, went in, 
and sat down on the box, but a chair was afterwards 
brought. The incumbent beginning to read an 


VY | address or protest, Dr. Blaine, resident magistrate 


and churchwarden, said, Sir, we are here for Divine 
service, and this is out of order altogether.“ The 
rev, gentleman, however, concluded his address, but 
made no further opposition, remaining in his seat, 
and taking no part in the service. At other places 
the bishop ap to have been well received. 

Tue Rev. Dax mL. Moonrer’s Visitation Sermon. 
—Qn Thursday the Rev. Daniel Moore, M. A., in- 
cumbent of Holy Trinity, Paddington, preached at 
St. Paul’s Oathedral, in connection with the Bishop 
of London’s quadrennial visitation of his diocese. 
He selected for his text the 11th chapter of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, verse 13—“ ify mine 
office.” After some preliminary observations on the 
legitimate distinction between a man and his office, 
between what might and what might not be due to 
him in his personal character, and that which we feel 
bound to accord to him on account of the place he 
occupies, the preacher proceeded to explain the sense 
in which the Apostle used the words of the text, not 
as meaning that he was desirous to hedge round with 
a kind of undefinable and mysterious awe the sacred- 
ness of his order, not as expecting everything he said 
and did to be received with deference by the 
rest of mankind, but only as importing the sense of 
the tness of his commission, to dispense with a 
world-wide prodigality and freeness the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God. From this the preacher 
proceeded to consider the nature of the ministerial 
oa and the means by which it might best be mag- 
nified. 


The religious teacher (he said) is not afraid to mould 
his theological teaching upon the advanced knowledge of 
the times and in harmony with it. He fears neither the 
scientific inference nor the unscientific guess, neither 
the bable conclusion that there may have been a 
world before the Mosaic world, nor the comfortable 
hypothesis which, upon a crude theory of continuity,“ 
would rob man of the dignity of his Divine original, and 
convert the whole history of redemption into an empty 
nullity or a mocking fraud. On the feature of the office 
intended by the term ‘‘ watchman” the preacher en- 
forced the necessity of religious teachers, being keenly 
alive to all the sigus and tendencies of the times, adapt- 
ing their ministry to these indications as far as they 
could without compromise, and no further. This led to 
the remark that Christians in our day are in danger from 
the plausible pretensiors of a so-called free thought” 
ou the one hand, and the attempted revival of a renounced 
superstition on the other. The preacher did not hesitate 
to call it a renounced superstition, because, said he, I 
should consider it a libel on the sound good sense of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen to suppose that they 
care for flowers and incense, for waviug banners and 
embroidered stoles, for what they are in themselves. 
They are unto them for a sign, a sign of a hazy half- 
veiled theology, to which as yet they may give under- 
standing, but no tongue. Of the tendency, if not 
design, of the system, there could be no doubt. It was 
to transport the worshippers over the gulf which our 
reformers had fixed between us and Rome, by means of 
a chariot of cloud, a gorgeous symbolism, glittering as 
the world-dust which is said to fill inter-planetary 
space. 

The preacher concluded as follows :— 


Humbly and afar off, my rev. brethren, be it ours to 
imitate the Apostle Paul in magnifying our office, that, 
is, not by the perpetual intrusion of topics bearing on 
its Divine investiture, or ite mystic sacredness, or its 
fearful superhuman power, but as that holy man magni- 
fied it by the most elevated and impressive conception 
of its design, by the consecration of all we are and have 
to its faithful fulfilment, by the habitual remembrance 
of that solemn account to be rendered by all who take 
its sacred functions upon them, and more than all by so 
exalting the person and work of Him that called us, 
that it shall appear plainly unto all men how both the 
office and they who hold it are made to dwindle into 
eK insignificance, that He may be all in all. 

men. 


Beligious Intelligente. 


— 


THE WORKING CLASSES AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS. 


We have already indicated that some practical 
steps were being taken] to carry out the suggestions 
of the Rev. Edward White on the above süb- 
ject. A committee has been formed, composed of 
Church of England and Nonconformist clergymen 
and laymen, and of representative working men, 
who, after several very frank and interesting con- 
sultations, have resolved to convene a Conference for 
the free consideration of the question, to be composed 
in equal proportions of ministers and members of the 
various religious bodics, and of intelligent working 
men, including those who may stand aloof from 
religious organisations without being hostile to Chris- 
tianity. It is probable that the conference, arrange- 
ments for which are now being made, will be held in 
some central place in London before the ead of 


3 
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January, and it is proposed to limit the number 
who shall take part in the proceedings to about one 
hundred persons. Any communications on the 
subject should be addressed to the honorary secre- 
tary, the Rev. Edward White, at Anderton’s Hotel, 
Fleet-street, E. C. 


We are indebted to the Rev. Sella Martin for a 
communication on the relation of the working olasses 
of America to religious institutions. Mr. Martin, we 
need hardly say, is a minister of colour in the 
United States, where be was once a slave, and is 
now for a time in this country as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. After 
remarking that whatever difficulties the American 
churches have, they are not of a social or political 
character, Mr. Martin says that wealth and position 
have their influence in the United States as well as 
elsewhere, but that they are not confined to any 
particular denomination. The Episcopal Church is 
the most fashionable, and attracts those who are 
fond of artistic display and ceremonial, but the 
adherents of that Church are comparatively limited, 
while those who are suspected of a desire to create 
an ecclesiastical aristocracy, lose their hold upon the 
great mass of the population. Mr. Martin proceeds 
to say :— 

Phe free school system prevailing throughout 


the Northern States, in every one of the school- | grace 


rooms of which the Bible is read every morning, and 
the voluntary support of churches, in every one of 
which there is a Sunday-school to which the children 
of the rich and the poor go together, and the political 
equality of the State, where every aspirant for 
honours must depend upon the popular vote, all tend 
to prevent the ascendency of one denomination over 
another. What the Episcopalian and the Unitarian 
Churches possess in wealth is neutralised by the lack 
of numbers; and what the Methodists—the other 
extreme—can boast of in numbers, is not conjoined 
with that influence which large wealth and high 
position secure. Between these two extremes, how- 
ever, there are three denominations, the Presby- 
terians, the Baptists, and the Independents, which 
to a great extent shun either extreme, and com- 
bine the advantages of both—that is to say, the 
wealthy individuals in each of these denominations 
are far less numerous than those of the Episcopal 
Church, while their united wealth is nearly ten times 
as great, and their united numbers at least as large 
again as both the Methodist and Episcopalian to- 
gether. There is also in these churches an almost 
entire absence of the formalism and frivolity 
which prevail among the Episcopalians, and the 

i rule and emotional excitability which more 
or less mark the Methodists. 

This imperfect analysis will show at once that 
each of these denominations enters upon a wide field 
in which their peculiarities may be turned to the 
best account. The Methodists draw into their Church 
the labotring population to a larger extent than any 
other denomination in rural districts, and especially 
in large cities. The Baptists get the same class to 
some extent, anda large proportion of the artisan 
class, with a fair sprinkling of wealthy merchants 
in the North, and a very large portion of the wealthy 
people of the South. The Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendent denominations are about equally composed 
of merchants, and traders, professional people, and 
artisans. 

„ From the great demand for labour, and the high 
price paid for it, the question of suitable apparel for 
the house of God does not in any way concern us in 
America. The only people who are troubled on this 
score are the Irish, and they, to judge from the dress 
in which they are sometimes seen, do not regard it 
as a perplexing question; so that what I myself have 
realised as a real difficulty in reaching the workin 
classes in England is entirely unknown in the Uni 
States. 

tc My own experience and observation would lead 
me to the conclusion that of the American artisans in 
the mass quite seven-tenths attend places of public 
worship. In fact, it may be roughly and broadly 
stated that native Americans, rich and poor, are 
church-goers. But there are undoubtedly a large 
number who do not attend public worship in 
America. They consist, however, for the most 
part of Irish who have thrown off the Catholic 
religion and have fot taken up with any other; 
of Germans who never had any religion; and of 
Americans who, to a very large extent, belong 
to the disorderly, not to say criminal, classes. One 
great advantage to religious effort is that though the 
gulf which separates the respectable from the dis- 
reputable classes in America is very deep, it is also 
very narrow, and nearly the lowest live in hopes of 
recrossing it; the consequence is, that in the gallery 
of every church, the seats of which are almost 
uniformly and in every denomination free, many 
belonging to these classes may be found, who are in 
not a few instances brought under the influence of the 
Gospel and reinstated in society, But, here, my 
impression is, that the sinner feels, and the Christian 
by his treatment of him deepens, the feeling that the 
gulf between him and those who belong to the 
church is as impassable as that between Dives 
and Lazarus. Another powerful aid to religious 
effort in America is the sense of religious responsi- 


bility which the pulpit, not less than the press, makes | than 


it its duty to inculcate. 

“There are few things more calculated to awaken 
noble aspirations than a manly and persuasive 
inculcation of the responsibilities and privileges of 
brotherly copartnership in the affairs of State. The 
American clergy, like the prophets of old, labour to 


produce the conviction that the civil institutions by 
which the freedom of churches and the voluntary 
support of worship are secured, are not less than 
their religion is a heritage from God. And by this 
means their preaching is vitalised. The Church, 
without being established, becomes an ally of the 
State, and the State, without being tyrannical, is 
practically a guardian of the Church. 

“Under this state of things there is no temptation 
for men of weaith and position to leave one deno- 
mination to go to another except from conviction ; 
nor is there any temptation to sycophants to make 
the Prayer-book the channel to their tills. There is 
no Dissent, and therefore no fear of being charged 
with political preaching; there is no aristocracy, and 
therefore no attempt at aping them; there are no 
social distinctions, and therefore the grasp of one 
hand is as welcome as another; there are no livings 
to be bought or sold, and therefore a man must 
depend upon his piety, his intelligence, or his 
pastoral excellence for his position as a preacher. 
The poor are considered because there is no limit to 
their becoming rich; the intelligent are respected 
because their intelligence may secure advancement ; 
the good are beloved because of the loveliness of 
their piety; the honest are regarded because of 
their value to the community ; and even the outcast 
are * i after that they may become subjects of 

will not venture to speak upon your diffi- 
culties, but I may say that the three most important 
aids to the American churches, in their relations to 
the great mass of the community, are free schools, 
free votes, and a free field of religious effort.” 


The Rev. J. H. Morgan, of Leeds, who has 
laboured for nearly a quarter of a century in a 
locality which comprises from 40,000 to 50,000 of 
the operative class, can, to the extent of his expe- 
rience, decidedly confirm the views expressed by the 
Revs. Marmaduke Miller and D. W. Purdon that the 
extent of the alienation of the working classes from 
religious institutions has been greatly over-estimated. 
It will be observed that Mr. Morgan proposes to call 
a meeting of Leeds working men this week in order 
that they may express their opinion on the subject. 
If such a course were to be pursued in other towns 
it would no doubt give greater weight to the forth- 
coming conference in London. Mr. Morgan says :— 
J have visited the working people's houses in sick- 
ness and in health. I have argued with them when 
I have thought they were in the wrong, and I have 
sympathised with them under their troubles and 
grievances; and I state distinctly, as far as my 
knowledge of them goes, that, as a class, they are not 
the irreligious and wicked people that, I am sorry to 
find, even some of our correspondents seem disposed 
to regard them. There are in the locality I have 
indicated at least thirty places of worship, including 
churches and chapels, and even a larger number of 
Sunday-schools ; and I venture the assertion that if 
all the working class were to withdraw from these 
religious institutions, they would one and all collapse 
within a fortnight. The ‘roughs,’ the ‘ Arabs,’ 
the ‘tipplers,’ the ‘dog-racers,’ and ‘gamblers,’ do 
not form the bulk of the working classes ; are only 
the fringe of it, and proportionately belong to the 
other classes of society as much as they do to it. 
Though a large number of the steady-going opera- 
tives are not usually found in our places of worship, 
yet I am of opinion that that is the case, not because 
they are more irreligious and wicked than other 
people; and, also, that agricultural labourers, and 
even farmers, are quite as extensively neglectfal of 
their religious duties as our artisans. Don’t let us, 
form conventional prejudices, misapprehend the 
working classes, and then misrepresent and despise 
them accordingly. In the large town in which I 
live, many of the richest, most enterprising, the 
leaders in works of religion, education, and benevo- 
lence, as well as in commerce and politics, have risen 
from the ranks. Eight years ago a gentleman who 
came into Leeds as a working man, and who wrought 
for years at his lathe with an apron before him, was 
the first commoner in England who has the honourof 
receiving the Queen into his house. All honour these 
self-made men when they are made. But let us 
remember that they prove the possibility of every 
working man; let us not, therefore, disparage 
unduly the class from which they have sprung. 
My second reason for addressing this communication 
to you, is to suggest a better way of ascertaining the 
causes why the working classes do not identify 2 
selves in numbers with the various religious 
denominations in the country, than is furnished by 
the speculations of such persons as your respected 
correspondents and — who do not * 
them. I have carefully read all the letters you have 
published, and I have come to this conclusion, that 
every writer looks at the matter from his own indi- 
vidual standpoint, and writes accordingly. My sug- 
gestion is, that we ap directly to the working 
people themselves, and ascertain from their own 
mouths, the reasons why they do not unite them- 
selves to our Christian institutions. In the course of 
next week, it is my intention to invite the working 
men of to meet in the People’s Hall, in this 
town, to answer the two following questions which I 
shall then put to them, viz.:— Ist. Are the * 
classes as a body irreligious and wicked? 2nd. 
not, why do they not, in a much greater proportion 
is now the case, identify themselves with the 
various religious denominations of the country? It 
strikes me that this is the right way to come 
at the root of the matter, and I would 
ange ms the conference which the Rev. E. 


ite has proposed be not held, until the operatives 
in the various great centres of population be con- 


sulted after the fashion I have indicated above. I 
am sanguine that I shall elicit from the working men 
of Leeds very valuable and reliable information, and 
though I fully expect plain speaking and very full 
and unvarnished exposure of what they consider to 


be the shortcomings of Christians, I have not the 


least apprehension that they will show any disrespect 
either to me or my religion. I have my own views 
of the reasons why the working people do not in a 
greater number identify themselves with our Chris- 
tian institutions, but before I utter them I wish to 
ascertain what the people have to say for themselves. 
In conclusion, I have one further desire to express— 
viz., that you or some one of your readers will pub- 
lish the dying remarks of the late Justice Talfourd, 
delivered on the bench at Stafford some years ago. 
I kept them by me for a long time as a treasure of 
Christian wisdom ; but I find when they are espe- 
cially wanted that I cannotlay my hands upon them. 
The republication of the dying of that great 
and good man would be very opportune at this time, 


“A Layman” writes as follows relative to the 
special services movement: Among the most 
practicable and least expensive means of attracting 
the working classes in London, and other populous 
towns, to public worship, must be reckoned the use 
of existing secular buildings for services. So 
far as it has gone, the experiment has fairly suo- 
ceeded in the is, as your columns last week 
will bear witness. The working classes do attend 
in large numbers the theatres and musio- halls opened 
on Sunday evening. In one of your statistical papers 
last winter it was stated that the various buildings 
thus opened in the metropolis by the two commitices 
provide accommodation for about 15,000 persons, and 
that the te a attendance is nearly 
10,000 every Lord’s-day. The result of these 
special services, if not so great as it might be, were 
those who conduct them freer in their style of preach- 
ing, less doctrinal and more given to proclaim the 
simple truths of Christianity, has undoubtedly been 
considerable. A very fair test of their usefulness is 
the large number of persons of various conditions in 
life who, at several of the theatres, and St. James's 
Hall in particular, remain behind after the usual 
service to be present at the prayer-meeting. Among 
the congregations who crowd the theatres on 
Sunday evening, there is undoubtedly a considerable, 
if not a large, proportion of the class for whose 
spiritual interests the Rev. E. White has been 
8 ly pleading—that of our artisans. If no- 

better, the special services referred to are an 

t supplementary „Ik the ministers 
— ct a e poss yg Me a 2 
uently en „ and competent 
such there must be—shared the — with them, the 
success would no doubt be more real and palpable. 
But why is it that the committee—Mr. Morley’s 
committee I suppose it may be called for the sake of 
distinction—whose conference you reported last 
week, have only two places at their disposal, St. 
James’s Hall and the Britannia Theatre? Are there 
not a score more of such secular buildings which 
might be secured at once, at the cost of one or two 
thousand pounds? Those who have had most ex- 
perience in this kind of work concur in the belief 
that the working classes, who shrink from enterin 
our churches and chapels, are quite ready to at 
in these secular buildings. It would be interesting, 
I fear rather discouraging, to know how many per- 
— a ap to the fands of ole comets and 
ow much of its expenditure is met by i 

of avery few subsoribers. I cannot but think 
that if the fearful spiritual destitution of London— 
leaving our other large centres of population for 
the moment out of consideration—were a matter of 
very anxious concern among the churches, there 
would be no lack of means to sustain such agencies, 
Why a contribution here and there from the of 
City people, who daily retire to their comfortable 
suburban residences, would suffice to bring within 
sound of the Gospel, at least once a Sunday, perhaps 
some thousands more of our careless population, 
without creating costly machinery, or spending 
another farthing in bricks and mortar.” 


A writer in the Freeman publishes the following 
relative to the relations of employer and employed: 

„Lou see, my dear sir,” says a private correspondent, 
an intelligent working man, a member of Mr. rgeon’s 
church, and an evangelist, *‘ our class won't be 
religion is good for much when our own employers are 
not the better for it. I assure you there are thousands 


ey 
and in order to allow them the usual holidays on festival 


night. You may say, if the men don’t like it, why do 
elsewhere; but you must consider it isn t a 
ng to be always changing, and working men 
cannot afford to be every now and then removing from 
one district to another. Besides, masters as a rule look 
with suspicion upon men who leave their previous 


employment without some further cause, for they say, 
‘I have only heard one side of the story; and have no 
time to — 


uiries as to its truth.’ You have been 
writing 
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for me to withbold this statement, which, not being in] tion which had been presented to him by the friends 


0 Layer to decide as to n in it, Ps 
laced before a person who is enga n speaking 

numbers of the class in question; and, with 
sorrow, I found it corroborated to a ter extent than 
I should have imagined. There are brilliant exceptions 
to this state of things, without doubt; but I am assured 
that the exceptions are not considered by the 9 
men, but the less happy cases are regarded most, an 
form a reproach to our Christianity. I recommend 
these statements to the attention of the Rev, E. White 
and the conference to be held on this important subject, 
only ey seo, that employers of labour can exercise a 
vast influence in favour of Christianity—as notable, and 
those not a few, instances show—but they can binder 
the efforts of our ministers and home missionaries to an 
alarming extent if they feel little or no sympathy for 
the men who help to make their fortunes. 


Hzywoop, nean Manonesten.—The Rev. John | P 


Yonge, late of East Cowes, Isle of Wight, has 

a call to the pastorate of the Independent 
church in this town,-and intends commencing his 
ministry with the New Year. 

REDLAND-PARK ConGREGATIONAL CuuRCH, BRISTOL. 
The annual tea-meeting of the members of the 
church and congregation was held on Friday, 30th 
November. The lecture-room adjoining Highbury 
Chapel, which was kindly lent for the occasion, was 
crowded. After tea the Rev. Urijah R. Thomas, 
—— occupied the chair, and 6 some observa- 

on the present activities and opening opportu- 
nities for Christian work. Addresses by the Revs. 8. 
Hebditch, Morley Punshon, and David Thomas, 
B.A., were also delivered, congratulating the congre- 
Titsgenant dating, Ghe biel pestornie of the Her. 
en e brie of the Rev. 
U. Be ee now in so flourishing a con- 
dition. Statements as to finances and other affairs of 
the congregation were made by Messrs. Tribe, 
Derham, 1 * Carter, Lundell, Carley, W. Davis, 
B. A., and Dr. Burrell. 5 

Lyminoton.—On Tuesday week the recognition of 
the Rev. W. Field, M.A., as pastor over the Inde- 
pendent church and congregation, was held. A large 
number of visitors was present, and the services were 
She tay ae 
ing and p y the Rev. N. Hurry, of Bourne- 
— * Alter which an address on the nature and 
constitution of a Christian church was delivered by 
the Rev. W. Woodwark, of Christchurch. The Rev. 
J. Fletcher, of Christchurch, put the usual questions 
to Mr. Field, and delivered the ordination charge. 
The charge was delivered by the Rev. Baldwin 
mt 1 l of London. — * Vg 

rovided in the vestry, to which about eighty ns 
oa down. In the evening the Rev. David — 
of Bristol, preached a sermon on the duties of a 
Christian church 


MInounx, Camss.—An interesting meeting took 
place on Thursday, November 15th, in connection 
with the Independent church and congregation at 
Melbourn, Oambs, to present their pastor, the Rev. 
A. C. Wright, with a testimonial of their affection 
on the completion of his twenty-fifth year of success- 
fol Iatour as their pastor. Notwithstanding the 
unfavourable aspect of the weather, upwards of 300 
persons assembled in the Old Meeting-house to tea. 
The Rev. T. Medway, of Royston, occupied the chair, 
and Mr. Flitter presented to Mr. Wright an address 
of congratulation, and a costly timepiece. The 
pastor having suitably acknowledged the gift, other 
addresses were delivered testifying to the piety, 
talent, and inestimable worth of the pastor. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, the chairman announced 
that the congregation had provided a silver inkstand 
as a testimonial to Mrs. Wright, but, not being in 
readiness, the presentation would take place on some 
other occasion. 

Cutten, N.B.—On Wednesday“ the Rev. C. H. 
Murray, son of Mr. James Murray, of Watson- 
street, was publicly recognised as 2 over the 
Congregational Church, Oullen. @ proceedings 
were commenced by the Rev. David Arthur, of 
Aberdeen, who gave out a hymn and read suitable 
— 2 of Scripture. Prayer was offered by the 

R. M. A., of Huntly, after which the 
Rev. John Murker, M.A., of Banff, delivered a dis- 
course founded on Psalm lxxii. 17, Men shall be 
blessed in him ; all nations shall call him blessed.” 
Mr. Murray then read a statement of his doctrinal 
views, of the motives which had led him to 
accept the invitation from the church in Cullen; 
after which Mr. Arthur offered the recognition 
prayer, and concluded the services by pronouncing 
the benediction. In the a? soirée was held in 
the chapel, which was filled with a respectable and 


ve a 

and * oye of the of Christ in Ancoats, 

and of the call of the Rev. J. Christien to the pas- 

torate, Mr. Christien, who was enthusiastically re- 
by the gave a statement of 

the ns which induced him to accept the invita- 


at Ancoats, and an outline of the views entertained 
by him concerning the t work to which he had 
been called. The Rev. W. M. Robinson bore testi- 
mony to Mr. Christien’s work at Winchmore-hill and 
at Whitfield Chapel, Long-acre, after which prayer 
was offered by the Rev. R. W. McAll, F.L.S. Hearty 
addresses were then given by Dr. Joseph Parker, 
James Sidebottom, Esq., the Rev. A. Thomson, 
M.A., H Lee, Esq., Joseph Thompson, Esq., the 
Rev. 8. Nicholson, M.A., the Rev. J. A. Macfadyen, 
M.A., Abraham Haworth, Esq., Edward Lewis, Leg 
the Rev. James Bedell. 

WINCANrOx.— INDEENDENT OnAPEL.—A new in- 
fant schoolroom and olass · rooms having been erected 
for the benefit of the young connected with this place 
of worship, the celebration of their completion took 
lace on Sunday and Monday, November 18th and 


19th. On the former day two powerful and impres- 
sive sermons were delivered by the Rev. D. E. Ford, 
of Manchester; the same gentleman also preached 
an appropriate discourse on Monday, at three p.m. 
This was followed by a tea-meeting, at which about 
300 were present. Subsequently a public meeting 
was held in the chapel. After singing and prayer, 
the report was read by the Rev. J. E. Drover, from 
which it appeared the entire cost of this undertaking 
was over 250/.; of this amount 120/. were realised. 
The chairman, H. O. Wills, Esq., of Bristol, then 
delivered an appropriate address, and in addition to 
a handsome donation then given, expressed his 
readiness to add 10/7. more on the condition that the 
debt was removed in the course of a year. The 
Revs. E. J. Newton, of Bruton; D. E. Ford, of Man- 
chester; E. H. Perkins, of Milborne Port; J. 
Beckley, of Sherborne; and J. Olive, Esq., of Clifton, 
followed with suitable addresses. The place was full, 
and the whole proceedings of the day were of the 
most pleasin eg satisfactory kind. 

Rypz. — The first Co tional Church in 
George-street having been opened on the 20th of 
November, 1816, it was proposed to celebrate the 
event by a jubilee service on the 20th of November, 
1866. On the evening of that day about 300 persons 
sat down to tea in the schoolroom, some being unable 
to obtain admission on account of the limited ac- 
commodation. A public meeting was afterwards 
held in the church. A paper, containing the history 
of thechurch, which had prepared for the occasion, 
was read, in the absence of its author, Mr. Casse, by 
the senior deacon. The many services of the Rev. 
T. S. Gwyer were recapitulated. Then came the 
short but vigorous ministry of the Rev. G. W. 
Conder. The Rev. Dr. Ferguson followed, under 
whose pastorate the present elegant building was 
erected. The Rev. G. Allan Coultart entered on his 
duties in August, 1860. During the years of our 
present pastor’s oversight, 146 names have been added 
to the roll of the church, 500/. of the cost of the 
rr 

gbridge, Green- lane, an 
lands—and other debts, — to 205 0., — 
been liquidated ; whilst the new chapel and school at 
Weeks, costing 200/7., has been erected and opened 
free of debt.” The meeting was then addressed b 
the pastor, who urged the erection of new side ce 
leries forthe poor. The Revs. W. G. Craig, of Sandown ; 
W. Rose, of Portsea; T. Mann, of Cowes; G. J. 
Proctor, of Newport; R. A. Davies, of Ventnor ; 
and Messrs. James Colenutt and Charles Colenutt, of 
Ryde, took part in the proceedings. 

New ConcrecatTionat Cuurcu, Dovetas, Isiz 
or MAx.— On the morning of the same day on which 
the recognition of the Rev. J. Williamson took 
place, the foundation-stone of a new chapel, to re- 
place the old one in Athol-street, took place. The 
new building will be erected at Finch-hill, in the 
Gothic style, with a tower and spire, and will be 
* to seat 500 persons. The ceremony took place 
in the afternoon. The Sunday-school children went in 
procession to the site, where a goodly number of per- 
sons were assembled. A hymn having been sung, the 
Rev. J. Fettes byterian) read a passage of Scrip- 
ture, after which the Rev. Professor Scott offered up 

er, invoking the Divine blessing on all those who 

undertaken part in the work. The stone was duly 
laid by William Dalrymple, Esq., who had given 
1007. to the new chapel, and who delivered a 
brief address. He was followed by the Rev. J. H. 
Macfadyen, M.A., of Manchester, who explained the 
ecclesiastical and theological views of Congregational 
Dissenters, and at the conclusion of his address an- 
other hymn was — the contributions of those 
willing to aid the building fund were received, and 
the assembly dispersed, the Sunday-school children 
returning to the old chapel, where they were regaled 
with buns. The new chapel, which is being erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Habershon, Spalding, and 
Brook, of London, will cost, with schools, &c., about 
3,000/., and the land will be another 1,000/. The 
sale of the old chapel is expected to yield from 1, 000“. 
to 1,200/., and about 1, 300“. has been promised in 
subscriptions, leaving about 1,800/. to be raised before 
the entire debt is paid off. : 

Tue Rev. J. Wrmuramson, M. A., late of Lanca- 
shire Independent College, was recognised as pastor 
of Athol-street Chapel, Douglas, Isle of Man, on 
Friday, November 23. The service was opened by 
reading and prayer by the Rev. J. Legge, M.A., of 
„ Te nt 3 Fettes and the Rev. A. 

in the proceedings. After the 

introductory 7 8 of the service, the Rev. J. A. 
Macfadyen, M. A., delivered a discourse on the 
rinciples of Congregationalism. The Rev. Prof. 

tt, LL. B., then asked the church for a statement 
of the reasons that induced them to invite Mr. 
Williamson as their pastor, which was given by Mr. 
Richards. He then put the usual N respect- 
ing his theological opinions, &o., to Mr. Williamson, 


—— | 


which were replied to by him; after which the Rev. 
Professor Newth offered the ordination prayer. 
After the singing of a hymn, the Rev. Prof. 
Newth delivered the charge to the minister, taking 
for the basis of his remarks Psa. cxxvi. 6— He that 

oeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
— come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him.“ During his discourse, the rev. 
gentleman dwelt earnestly and impressively on the 
nature and responsibilities of the Christian minister's 
work, upon the spirit in which it should be carried 
on, and the rewards that will attend it. After the 
singing of an appropriate hymn, the benediction was 
pronounced by the Rev. A. Murdoch, and the meet- 
ing di ed. On Sunday, Nov. 25th, the Rev. Prof. 
Scott, LL. B., of Lancashire Independent College, 
E two impressive sermons in Athol-street 

pel. 


BRAINTREE.—OPENING OF NEw ScHOOLROOMs,— 
The opening services of the new and spacious school- 
rooms, just completed at a cost of 1,200/., in con- 
nection with the Braintree Independent Chapel, were 
held on Tuesday week. The proceedings were re- 
markable for the attendance of the friends of 
Ce the spirit of liberality displayed 
—by which the entire cost of the erection was pro- 
vided—and the manly protest against the ritualistic 
tendencies of the present time. In the afternoon an 
interesting sermon was preached in the chapel by 
the Rev. Henry Allon, of Islington, and at five 
o’clock a public tea was provided in the new school- 
room. The spacious and beautiful building was 
crowded. In all upwards of a thousand persons 
were assembled. r tea public meeting was held 
in the schoolroom. Frederick Wells, Esq., of 
Chelmsford, presided. The Rev. A. Goodrich gave 
a statement of the rise and progress of the under- 
taking for the erection of the new schoolrooms. The 
total expense would now not exceed 1,290/. He 
calculated that towards the 240/., the remaining debt, 
they had between 18“. and 194. collected after the 
sermon in the afternoon ; 15/. to 20/., the proceeds of 
the tea; so that they had about 200/. to raise to clear 
off the cost of erection. Among the subscriptions 
were Messrs. Wells and Perry (Chelmsford), 25/7. ; 
Mr. Isaac Perry, 25/.; and other subscriptions, 
amounting in all to 120/., from persons not connected 
with the chapel. The meeting was then addressed 
by the chairman, Rev. A. D. Pbilps, of Great 
Co Rev. T. B. Sainsbury, B. A., of Finching- 
fleld; Rev. T. W. Davids; and the Rev. J. G. 
Hughes, of Maldon; the latter of whom eloquently 
protested against ritualism. Many donations were 
promised and a subscription made, which realised 
the whole amount required. 

HicuH-street CRAT RL, LANCASTER.—A congrega- 
tional tea-party was held in the schoolroom belong- 
ing to this chapel on Wednesday, October 31, to 
welcome the Rev. Elvery Dothie, B. A., late of Pcrts- 
mouth, as the pastor of the church. About 250 sat 
down to tea. The meeting which followed was com- 
menced by prayer and singing, after which Edward 
Dawson, Se as the senior deacon, in the name of 
the church and congregation, gave a hearty welcome 
to the new minister, reverting to the late history of 
the church, and expressing his hope that the union 
now formed would be enduring and prosperous. He 
congratulated both pastor and people on their new 
relationship, believing that he would find among his 
flock many who would zealously co-operate with him 
in his efforts for the glory of Christ, and said how 
happy all felt to have with them the presence of so 
revered and venerable a man as the Rev. Howard 
Hinton, the father-in-law of Mr, Dothie. Mr. Robert 
Ma h added a few words of cordial welcome to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dothie, and briefly adverted to the 
various ministers who, within his memory, had pre- 
sided over the church. Mr. Dothie thanked his 
people for the hearty and kind welcome which he had 
received from them, and said how earnestly he trusted 
that neither he nor they should ever have reason to 
regret the union which was that night cemented. 
He spoke of the great responsibility of his office, and 
of the elements which were n to the con- 
tinuance of the harmony which had prevailed among 
them respecting his settlement. The Rev. J. H. 
Hinton, who was most cordially received, spoke of 
the importance of the work on which all were now 
entering, affectionately commending his children to 
the sympathy and love of their people, and showing 
impressively how the revival of church life can only 
be effected by the revival of religious life in the in- 
dividual. Mr. Gilchrist, R. Fawcett, Esq., Mayor of 
Lancaster, and Mr. Gardner Jackson also spoke, and a 
handsome 2 and hood were presented to Mr. 
Dothie by the ladies of the congregation. 

N ORLEY CHAT EIL, PLTMOUTRH.— Ever since the con- 
— now worshipping in Sherwell Chapel, 

avistock-road, Plymouth, migrated to that new and 
beautiful building from Norley Chapel, now two 

ears ago, the latter building has been closed. It 
been felt, however, by some members of the 


| Independent denomination, chiefly connected with 


Sherwell Chapel, that ample scope existed for the 
labours of another minister in the old sphere, and 


yesterday Norley Chapel, after having undergone 


thorough internal repairs, was reopened for public 
worship, the schoolrooms having been used for 

g during the past six weeks. A series of 
public services was held, commencing with a prayer- 
meeting at seven o’clock in the morning. At eleven 
o’clock service was held in the chapel, when a sermon 
was preached by the Rev. G. Smith, D.D., of Poplar, 
who is still well remembered by the older members 
of the Norley-street congregation as the eloquent and 
energetic minister who many years ago was pastor 
of the church. The preacher 1 Us text from 
Deut. xxxi. 12. In concluding his sermon, he con- 


tulated the congregation upon the occurrences of 
t day, and announced that 8007, had been 


a 
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expended upon the building, and that 170“. more was 
required, In the afternoon an excellent dinner was 
provided in the schoolroom adjoining the chapel, at 
which about 120 guests were present. Mr. J. Plim- 
saul presided. After the usual loyal toast, the chair- 
man proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Smith for his 
sermon. The Rev. Dr. Smith, after preliminary 
observations, said he always looked back on the 
years he spent in Plymouth as amongst the most 
happy, most honoured, and most useful of his life. 
He went on to speak of the value of denominational 
distinctions, scouted the idea that Dissent was not 
respectable, and enlarged on the great work that the 
Independents and Baptists had done in furtherance 
of religious freedom. In conclusion, he referred to 
the Western College, which had been established in 
Plymouth since he left, and spoke of the great 
benefits that had accrued from it. The Rev. Mr. 
Charlton, the principal of the college, acknowledged 
the kind terms in which Dr. Smith had spoken of 
the institution, which had never been more useful 
and successful than within the past few years. Now 
that the debt had been got rid of, he hoped that the 
institution would be placed on a better footing, and 
that it would accomplish still more than it had done. 
The Rev. R. W. Carpenter (Devonport) spoke of the 
importance of the evangelical work commenced that 
day, and gave expression to his hearty sympathy 
with it. The Rev. Mr. Leake (Wesleyan) said he 
had great faith in evangelical truth. He believed 
that the Independents were able to reach a class 


———-which the Wesleyans could not, and that Wesleyans 


had a mission to the masses which the Independents 
could not fulfil. If by various agencies they were 
able to bring men to Christ, let them all go on to do 
so hand in hand. After addresses from the Rev. Mr. 
Whitley and others, the chairman said it might be 
desirable to give some reasons for taking the step 
that day inaugurated. They found that there was a 
population of seventy-five thousand in Plymouth, 
with only church and chapel accommodation for 
about twenty-eight thousand, including Norley- 
street. They did not desire one person to leave any 
other chapel, but they hoped to get the place filled, 
and with a good minister he had no doubt that 
would be the case. The chapel required a great deal 
of internal repairs, which would cost 330“. Of that 
sum 75/. had been received from Sherwell, for 
dilapidations 83/. had been raised, leaving a balance 
of 1717. Mr. Parsons, Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Brewster, 
and Rev. Mr. Postans also addressed the meeting. 
In the evening there was a second service at Norley 
Chapel. 

HULL.—ALRIONYW CHATEL New Day Ax D Sunpay 
Schools. — The congregation of Albion Chapel, Hull, 
have just opened a beautiful and commodious build- 
ing for the better accommodation of their Sabbath- 
school, and with a view, as soon as possible, to estab- 
lishing a day-school. On Sunday, November 11th, 
the Rev. William Pulsford, of Glasgow, preached two 
sermons on behalf of the building fund. He also 

reached on Monday evening, November 12th. On 
Tuesday evening, . abe. 13th, a large tea-meet- 
ing was held in the new room. About 500 persons 
sat down to tea, a considerable number being unable 
to obtain admittance in consequence of the crowded 
state of the room. The tables having been cleared, a 
public meeting was held. The chair, during the 
first portion of the evening, was occupied by John 
Crossley, Esq., of Halifax, who in opening the meet- 
ing, warmly congratulated the minister, members, 
and congregation of Albion Chapel on having erected 
such a spacious and commodious school. He rejoiced 
with them on the accomplishment of sueh a great 
work. There was such an abundance of space in the 
new building that if at any time it were necessary 
they would be able to erect a gallery at the extreme 
end opposite the platform, and a shadow gallery 
along the sides. He then gave some good advice as 
to the proper management of the Sunday-school, and 
he trusted that. persons would be found able and 
willing to give their services in the promotion of the 
cause of the Sunday-school. He (Mr. Crossley) had 
reason to be thankful that he, when young, had been 
engaged in Sunday-school work, and for twenty-five 

ears he had laboured in the cause. In conclusion, 

e referred to the debt which still remained on the 
building. Mr. J. Wright, the treasurer, then read 
the financial statement, from which it appeared that 
the total sum required for the land, building, and 
neces alterations, would be about £1,800, of 
which about £500 had been already raised, thus 
leaving about £1,300 to be paid off. After a speech 
from the Rev. W. Pulsford, Mr. Crossley gave a 
donation of £25 towards the fund for clearing off the 
debt, and promised that he would give another £26 
when the debt was all cleared off except that amount. 
W. Irving, Esq., J.P., offered a few words of con- 
gratulation on the successful opening. of the new 
school. Speeches were also delivered by the Revs. 
E. Jukes, A. Jukes, James Sibree, A. Dodgson, and 
Messrs. Thomas Stratten, H. Darling, — Kitching, J. 
Oldham, and W. Hudson. The Rev. R. A. Redford, 
in the concluding speech, stated the intentions of the 
committee—as speedily as the funds would allow—to 
utilise the splendid school premises by occupying 
them during the weck as a day-school. 

Sauem CHAPEL, WEeELLINGTON, NoRTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE.—The recognition service in connection with 
the settlement of the Rev. W.J. Bain as minister of 
the above chapel, was held on Thursday evening, 
29th ult. A large and respectable company took tea 
in the schoolroom of Cheese-lane Chapel, kindly lent 
for the occasion. ‘The room was very tastefully 
decorated. The Rev. J. F. Poulter, B.A., minister of 
Cheese-lane Chapel, gave a hearty welcome in the 
name of his people to the Salem friends, and ex- 


pressed his hope that the two congregations might 
often rejoice together and co te in the extension 
of the | of Christ. The senfiment Was 
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church, the congregation, and the town. Mr. W. 
Bearn, of Finidon-hill, gave a statement of the cir- 
cumstances which led to Mr. Bain’s settlement, and 
seemed much affected in certain parts of it. Mr. 
Bain very briefly followed. The Rev. J. F. Poulter, 
as representing Congregationalism in the town, gave 
a clear statement of the position which they, the 
ministers, occupied in this service; not interfering 
with the independence of the church in their choice, 
but cordially endorsing it. He then gave a most 
hearty and kindly welcome to Mr. Bain, and 

his personal respect and esteem. Mr. Whewell, in 
his official capacity as secretary of the South Staf- 
fordshire Association, from which Mr. Bain had 
immediately removed, expressed his own high 

and the respect of his brethren in South Staffordshi 
for Mr. Bain, his character as a Christian, his self- 
denying effort as a minister; their appreciation of 
his work in Bilston, his late sphere ; thoir regret at 
his removal from among them ; their brotherly hopes 
for his success and happiness in his new sphere. 
Mr. Whewell then a very lucid and valuable 
paper on the question— Why am I a Nonconfor- 
mist? Mr. Toller addressed the meeting on the 
subject of ministerial duty. Mr. Arnold most affec- 
tionately and impressively counselled the church in a 
manner which seemed to have left. enduring traces in 
the hearts of the members of the church. Mr. 
Mursell and Mr. Jones spoke afterwards, but with 
great brevity, for the hour was getting late. The 
meeting was then concluded. The attendance was 
large, the meeting. pervaded by an excellent spirit, 
and the evening was a happy inauguration of a 
pastorate which begins with evident signs of useful- 
ness. 
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THE DERBY GOVERNMENT AND REFORM. 


A somewhat surprising statement is published by 
our contemporary, the Seotsman. It is that there 
has been a split in the Cabinet on ‘the subject of 
Reform, and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has placed his resignation in the hands of the 
Premier. Mr. Disraeli was anxious, it is \affirmed, 
to introduce a measure, embracing household suf- 
frage in towns, the grouping ofs boroughs, and a 


10/. qualification for counties. Such a proposal, if 


made, was not likely to meet with acceptance at the 
hands of Earl Derby and his colleagues, and it is 
said that, disgusted at the rejection of his plan, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has retired from office. 
Lord Cranbourne, the Scotsman says, is men- 
tioned as Mr. Disraeli’s successor, neral Peel 
becoming leader of the House of Commons. 

The Herald of yesterday, referring to these alleged 
Cabinet differences, says it is a little surprising to 
find that men who, according to the report in which 
all the journals concur, were present on the occasion 
of the dispute in question, are wholly unaware that 
any Reform scheme has as yet been laid before the 
Cabinet ; and Cabinet Ministers first learnt the resig- 
nation of Mr. Disraeli, and the existence of grave 
misunderstandings among his colleagues, from the 
columns of yesterday’s papers. The Herald believes 
the whole story arose out of two very simple facts— 
the recent frequency of Cabinet Councils, and the 
absence of Mr. Disraeli from one of them. Both are 


very easily explained. The meetings of the Cabinet 


are usually frequent at this period of the recess, and 


any one who knows the state in which the late 


Administration handed matters over to their suc- 


cessors cannot wonder that the immediate necessities 
of the public service should require frequent and 
anxious consideration. The condition of the army, 


navy, ordnance; the reports of recruiting commis- 


sions; the foreign relations of the Government; the 
estimates; the questions connected with Poor-law 
administration—these and many other topics demand 
the first attention of the Ministers, and must have 


furnished ample occupation for their recent councils. 
The Herald questions whether a Reform Bill has yet 
been discussed among them, though it must no doubt 
have had a place in their thoughts, as in those of men 
who do not fill so nsible a position. Among the 
many Cabinet Councils held, some must have haa 
occupied with purely formal or merely trivial busi- 
ness ; and from one of these Mr. Disraeli could with- 
out difficulty absent himself, whether from need of a 
brief rest or from motives of simple convenience, 


Tue Co-operative SysteM IN THE Ino TRADE. 
—An interesting experiment in the iron trade was 
inaugurated on Tuesday week, at Middlesborough. 
A strike has been going on in the iron districts of 
the north for eighteen weeks, in consequence of the 
masters having reduced the wages of the men ten 
per cent. Messrs. Fox, Head, and Co. proposed to 
their workmen that they should commence work at 
the reduced wages, and that, after the payment of 
ten * cent. on the capital invested, the profits 
should be equally divided between capital and labour. 
There was a clause in the proposal that both masters 
and men should retinquish combination, to which the 
men for some time objected, but the masters persisted 
in this condition, on Tuesday the works were 


said to be from a distance, 


fairly started. Most of the workmen are, however, | 


— — 

cordially responded to by Mr. Bain. The public 2 
meeting was held in Salem Chapel. W. J — Postscr ipt. 
0 r The . J. Deane, of Harrold; — 

. Toller, of Kettering; T. Arnold, of Northamp- 
ton; J. Mursell, of Kettering; Morgan Jones, of Wednesday, Dee. 5, 1866, 
Oundle ; J.Whewell, Secretary of the South Stafford- AMERICA. 
shire Association of Independent Ministers ; took THE PRESID 
part in the proceedings. Mr. Deane opened the ENT'S MESSAGE. 
service by n Scripture and engaging in prayer. (By Atlantic Telegraph.) 
The chairman, in a brief speech, intimated the im- New Y 
portance and significance of the meeting to the Ew York, Deo. 8. 


8 e was opened to-day. President Johnson 
is Message adheres to his former poli and urges 

Congress to adopt it. . 

The Treasury receipts for the year ending J une 
will exceed the expenditure by 158,000,000 dols. 

Relative to foreign affairs, the Message says foreign 
nations have shown a more just consideration for 
the national character and rights; France hag 
intimated to the United States Government her 
intention to postpone the withdrawal of the French 
troops from Mexioo until the spring. The United 
States have remonstrated against this postponement, 
and the President hopes that France will reconsider 
the subject, conforming as nearly as practicable with 
existing engagements, and thus meeting the just 
expectations of America. | 


a becoming and friendly spirit. The importance of 
an early settlement of the question cannot be 
exaggerated. — 

Secretary M‘Culloch, in his financial report to 
41 urges the resumption of specie payments 
in . 

The National Steam Navigation Com 68 
steamer Scotland, which left aa oes on — 
for Liverpool, is ashore on the outer middle bar at 
Sandy Hook. She came into collision with and sank 
the ship Kate Dyer, and was put aground to prevent 
her from sinking. Atten o’clock last night she was 
full of water, and will probably prove & total logs. 
The cargo may be saved in a damaged state. 


— oe oo 


REFORM MEETING AT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


les ich ip see pole alien ts I dams 
night by a public ing at ames’s 
Hall. A charge was made for admission—the lowest 
being one and the hall was comfortably 

— a! three mentees Gaerne were on <r] 
platform. arrangements were very good, an 
were carried out with great ability. Inside the hall 
there was no confusion ; all was in order. Mr, 


Potter presided, and opened the r in a 
very brief pithy speech. He was followed by Mr. 
Henriette, who moved the first resolution, which 


was seconded by Mr. Leicester, and carried unani- 
mously. Mr. Bright next spoke, and when 
he rose he was greeted with such cheering 
as has seldom welcomed any speaker in a public ° 
meeting. The whole audience rose and 

again and again. Mr. Bright’s speech was an ¢lo- 
quent advocacy of Reform. It was interrupted fre- 
quently by bursts.of cheering. The hon. 

spoke just over an hour. Several other speakers 
followed. One contrived to rouse strong ex i 

of dissent. It was Mr. Ayrton, M.P., who being 
called upon to speak, made allusions to the Queen, 
which the meeting received with strong : 

of disapproval. . Bright, however, calmed the 
storm by an eloquent panegyric of the Queen. With 
the exception of Mr. Ayrton’s escapade, everything 
passed off most happily. a tim 


It is semi-officially announced that the state of 
Count Bismark’s health is satisfactory, and that he 
has completely resumed his official duties. i 

The Governments of all the States belonging to 
the North German Confederation, with the exception 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, have accepted the invitation 
addressed to them by Prussia to send representatives 
to the ministerial conference which will shortly be 
held at Berlin. The Government of Hesse Darm- 
stadt has not yet replied to the invitation, on account 
of certain reservations still maintained by the Grand 
Duke with regard to the proposed union of the 
military forces of North Germany. 


Tue NxUrnALTrW Laws.—The following is a list 
of the pro members of the Royal Commission 
to inquire into the Neutrality Laws. It is intended 
that the Commission shall issue * shortly :— 

i Sir Erle, 


Mr. W 


’ Mr. Gregory 
Lord Houghton, Dr. Lushington, and Dr. TwWis. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 

Fresh up to our market to-day the arrivals of wheat 
from Essex and Kent were very moderate ; nevertheless, the 
supply was fully equal to the demand, The trade for all 
descriptions was very quiet, at Monday’s decline in the quota- 
tions. The quality of the supply was but middling. In 
foreign wheat, the show of which was tolerably good, the 
re 
prices. Floating cargoes of grain mov owly, on er 
terms. All kinds of barley were in limited request, but no 
further reduction took place in the quotations, Malt changed 
hands slowly, at late rates. In oats only a moderate business 
was transacted, Prices, however, were fairly supported. 
Beans and peas were u dull inguixy. The flour trade as very 
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SUMMARY. 


vnn Victorta’s visit to Wolverhampton 
en Priday to be present at the inauguration of 
‘the statue to the late — Ap e 
satisfactory as to encourage the hope that her 
“Majesty will feel it less necessary tlian hitherto 
to abstain from public appearances. The ordeal 
“was evidently a trying one to her Majesty, 

who, however, made a long circuit through the 

town in order that all classes, even the poorest, 
might have an 1 of seeing her. Her 
reception showed that English loyalty is as 
‘warm as ever. The whole “black country 
turned out 3 ys their e 1 it 
was observ none were more hearty in 
ei] eti than the Irish labourers, who, 


their greeti 


in considerable numbers, are gathered into a 


oolony in Wolverhampton. 


The Morning Herald strenuously denies the 
current rumours of a split in the Cabinet owin 
to differences on the Reform Og and o 
the threatened resignation of Mr. Disraeli in 
8 uence of his poling, Dems disapproved of. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was indeed 
absent from a recent Cabinet Council, but the 
Ministerial organ explains the incident on the 
: nd that his presence was not needed. The 
Kerala, however, which a pay speaks on 
authority, gives some little insight into the 
intentions of the Government. It is indicated 
that the Cabinet have hitherto been absorbed in 
sider inistrative measures bearing on 

“the immediate necessities of the public ser- 

vices,” and that a Reform Bill has hardly been 

: mo This statement is probably correct, 
and would harmonise with the generally-credited 
report that the Government are inclined to pro- 
that Parliament shall occupy itself until 

with practical measures, and postpone any 
consideration of changes in the representation 
till so late a period of the Session that it will 
be 1 * sible to pass a Bill next year. Whether 
the House of Commons will acquiesce in this 
e remains to be seen. Of greater 

uence is the question whether the public 

will all ow Reform to be any longer trifled with. 
Last night in St. James's Hall Mr. Bright 
_ gtrongly urged the working classes to put no 
faith in the possible intentions of either the 

Government or Parliament, but to go on as they 

and perfect in every part of the 
country their organisations for their own enfran- 
chisement. There is no fear now that this 
advice will be disregarded. 
The frequent capture of arms and ammuni- 
tions at the Irish outports, and the reappearance 
of American faces „ al towns, give 
f to the expectation that Mr. Stephens, for 
apprehension the large reward of 2, O00“. 
has been offered, has been seriously intending 
to promote a rising in Ireland this winter. At 
all events the Government are amply pre- 
pared for that contingency, are making 
aera. all directions, and are reinforcing 
_ the Irish garrisons. It is time that some- 
oo done, apart from the action of 
the ernment, to restore public confidence. 
Though Lord Naas declares that there is no 
such emergency as to require any loyalist de- 
monstration, the s on of the Cork magi- 
strates that ission should be given to swear 
in special constables throughout the coun 


the hands of the Exe- 


as to place the desperate character of the Fenian 
conspiracy in a clearer light. 

e annual meeting of the Early Closing 
Association has been held under encouraging 
circumstances, and the eloquent advocacy of 
Mr. Coleridge, M.P., will, we doubt not, give a 
new impetus to this useful organisation, to 
which we are indebted for the Saturday 
half-holiday. It is gratifying to find 
employers of influence and position cordially 
co-operating with their subordinates in pro. 
moting this object, and adding their unbiassed 
testimony to the beneficial results that have 
followed the early closing of places of business. 
The society has done a great work with ver 
small means, and never more * deserves 
public support. If people would only do their 
shopping early, the association would soon find 
their occupation gone. 

Accepting the good offices of the Western 
Powers, Spain and the South American Repub- 
lics have agreed to a plan for arranging their 
differences, and for putting an end to the state 
of war that has so * subsisted between them. 
The Government of Madrid is wisely putting 
their house in order. Queen Isabella has now 
irrevocably surrendered herself to the guidance 
of a band of reactionary politicians and fanatical 
priests, who are hurrying on a revolution which 
will probably end in the Ae of the worth. 
less Bourbons, and may possibly be the signal 
for other insurrectionary movements in Europe. 
The last Indian mail brings the startling and 
painful news that the famine in Orissa continues 
with but little abatement, 2 all 
the measures of relief adopted by the local 
government. We are loth to credit a state- 
ment that reflects so strongly upon the capacity 
and the humanity of the Indian Executive. If 
British officials are unable to cope with a 
calamity of this nature, for what purpose do 
they exercise supreme authority in India? 
Such criminal neglect will hardly fail to bear 
fruit in the alienation of the native population, 
and in future rebellions against a foreign 
Government which is unable to protebt the 
lives of the population, and can look on with 
unaccountable apathy while thousands are 
dying for want of food. 


— 


MONDAY’S DEMONSTRATION. 


WE are glad to be able to refer to this subject 
in the past tense. The projected demonstration 
has been made. It was not nearly so impressive 
in point of numbers as the public had been led 
to expect. There were several reasons for this 
—First, a considerable proportion of the mem- 
bers of trade societies in London objected to the 
employment of purely economical organisations 
for a political purpose. Secondly, so much had 
been written, and, as the event proved, wisely 
written, to show the impossibility of conducting 
a procession of 200,000 men from St. James’s 
Park to Beaufort Grounds by the route pro- 
osed within a short winter’s day, and of the 
angers which the attempt would inevitably 
incur, that many very properly consulted their 
discretion, and stopped away, or at any rate 
declined to figure in the procession. Thirdly, 
although the early part of the day was fine, 
much rain had fallen over night, and the roads 
were in a most deplorable state for a pedestrian 
exhibition. The numbers who joined the pro- 
cession are variously estimated, but, comparing 
all those estimates, we suppose they may be set 
down at about 25,000—and not above half this 
number entered the Beaufort grounds. The 
people attracted into the streets to witness the 
show were numerous, but, for the most part, not 
inconveniently so. The roughs confined them- 
selves principally to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Beaufort House, where they operated 
in gangs, to the sorrow and loss of many, and 
where, for their professional ends, they created 
no small confusion. The day passed off, how- 
ever, without serious accident. The meeting 
was held. The resolutions were passed, and the 
r- were cleared by six o'clock, the stipu- 
ted time. 


2 very fortunately as we think, the 
numbers fell far below general expectation, the 
demonstration was, in other respects, most suc- 
cessful. Nothing could exceed the good conduct 
of the working men. As the Pall Mall Gazette 
justly remarks—and the words of our contem- 
porary in this matter will be deemed less likely 
to be prompted b — than our own 
„Few persons could have looked at yesterday’s 
procession without feeling that, so far as out- 
ward appearance and demeanour went, the men 
who=womposed it were as well qualified to ex- 
press an Opinion upon political subjects as the 


try | members of most other classes of society ; and 


no one could fail to observe that they were as 


ef to zealously responded to, 


| different a class of men from the roughs and 


blackguards who at one point of the proces- 
sion tried to interfere with them for their 
own characteristic objects, as the members of 
different species. They were, in a word, an ex- 
cellent specimen of the respectable mechanics 
and labourérs who form the largest part of the 
population ; and it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the members of the same class who did 
not — in the procession were on that account 
indifferent to its objects. London and the 
neighbourhood, no doubt, contain many thou- 
sand Reformers amongst the mechanics and 
labourers who saw no connection between walk- 
ing in a procession and getting an extension of 


the suffrage. The event, in short, justifies, 
though it does not deepen, the impression 
which has been steadily gaining ground in all 


directions since the close of the Session, that 
the unenfranchised classes really are in earnest 
about Reform, and mean to use all peaceable 
means to get it.“ 

We have happily reached the conclusion 
of another process in the Reform enterprise. 
The upper and middie classes are at length 
convinced that the settlement of this question 
cannot be evaded, and must not be adjourned. 
The working men have done more than enough 
to give warning to those who are above them in 
station that they are not inclined to be sacrificed 
to party convenience. Considering the provoca- 
tion they have received, they have asserted 
their resolution in a wonderfully forbearing 
spirit. But we suppose it will now be generally 
admitted that it will be unsafe to trifle with the 
matter any longer. Next Session, will not, we 
venture to predict, be consumed, as the last 
was, in skilful mancuvring. The lion has shown 
his claws, not in a very threatening, but in an 
unmistakeable manner. He has not lost his 
temper, but it is quite possible for him to do 
so, especially if he be wantonly irritated by 
tricks, or by unfair treatment. The busi- 
ness has become serious. It had better 
be settled forthwith, or it will become 
still more so. This is just now the upper- 
most feeling in the public mind. he 
position of the question verges to danger-point, 
and whatever compromise is now possible, it 
will be wise to accept it lest the temper of the 
unenfranchised should grow to beunmanageable. 


When the House of Commons is convinced that 


a A at thing must be done, it will doit. We 
only hope it will do generously and fearlessly 
in this matter. It will be much the best policy 
in the end, 

It is rumoured that already there is dissension 
in Earl Derby’s Cabinet. Kumours of the kind, 
however, are usually rife at this season. At 
the same time, we must admit the high 
probability of the statement. ‘The talk of the 
clubs is that Mr. Disraeli, the shrewdest 
observer amongst his colleagues, does not wish 
to At tars the blunder of 1859, but urges the 
introduction into the House of Commons next 
Session of a larger and more democratic 
measure of Parliamentary Reform than that 
proposed by the Russell Government last year ; 
and that finding his proposition strongly 
resisted by a considerable minority of the 
Cabinet, he had placed his resignation in Lord 
Derby’s hands. The Conservative chief, how- 
ever, though his views incline to the minority, 
is said to hesitate at the prospect of Mr. 
Disraeli's secession. Should he really retire, 
he will carry out with him the last chance of 
his party. Neither General Peel nor Lord 
Cranbourne can fill the gap which his departure 
will occasion. Monday’s demonstration will 
certainly help to show the futility of offerin 
the people a timid, see-saw, half-hearted 
measure. It has come off in the very nick of 
opportunity, and it was of a character to 
produce conviction that continued opposition 
will be worse than useless. Should the Tories 
find themselves unable to agree upon an honest 
measure of considerable breadth, they will have 
to acquiesce in a still larger measure at the 
hands of the Liberals, 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Amone the grand theories which are ever 
and anon thrown down before the British pub- 
lic, there is none which seems to be so tenacious 
or is so often revived after falling into dis- 
favour, as that of compulsory education. The 
further we recede from the solid foundation of 
facts furnished by the Education Commission 
of 1861, the more loose and reckless have be- 
come the assertions of well-meaning partisans 
as to the alleged deficiency of education in the 
United Kingdom. Take, for example, the case 
of London. It was lately affirmed, on the 
authority of the London Diocesan Board of 
Education, that there are as many as 


150,000 children in the metropolis who, instead 
ef being at school, are running wild in the 
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streets; and the assertion created something | 
like consternation till Mr. Flint, the Registrar 
of the Commission referred to, exposed its gross 
inaccuracy. It seems that, in the statistics 
from which this conclusion was evolved, were 
excluded a large number of Nonconformist 
schools, the ragged schools (which afford some 
kind of training for 30,000 of our Arab popula- 
tion), and the thousands of private adventure 
schools (schools kept by private persons for 
their own profit), of which,” says Mr. Flint, 
„London is the grand hotbed.’ A similar 
exaggerated estimate of the educational destitu- 
tion of Manchester has long been current, and 
is, we believe, equally fallacious. These state- 
ments, from time to time repeated, are begin- 
ning to produce a considerable effect and giving 
rise to the most preposterous demands. 


It may, therefore, be seasonable to recall 
attention to some of the conclusions established 
by the Education Commission of 1861, after the 
most patient and thorough 3 of the 
whole subject. The broad facts then brought 
out were these: that the school machinery of 
the country had more than kept pace with the 
increase of the population ; that one person in 
every 7°7 of the inhabitants of England was 
bei more or less educated—that is, that 
2,535,462 children were under instruction in 
week-day schools; that the average of attend- 
ance was nearly six years; and that the school 
accommodation in the ten specimen districts 
visited by the Assistant Commissioners was 
actually 46°7 per cent. in excess of the demand. 
As a rule, therefore, it is not more school 
machinery that is required in England. 

But the great stress of modern education 

theorists is laid upon the fact that the attend- 
ance of children in both public and private 
schools is grievously defective, both in respect to 
the necessities of the case, and_in proportion to 
the actual accommodation. This statement is 
no doubt true, though those who are so fond of 
calling attention to it, overlook toa great extent 
the irregular agencies which play an important 
part in the training of the young. But is the 
proper remedy for this serious defect the one 
tion of the compulsory system? Can the 
school in the long run, even under such a 
régime, successfully compete with the labour 
market? This question may be partially 
answered by a reference to countries where 
State education has long been established and 
consolidated. In Upper Canada the system of 
secular education so much desired by many of 
our theorists is in full operation, and was 
investigated last year by the Rev. James Fraser 
on behalf of the Middle School Commissioners. 
This clergyman 1 ** that in that province 
the attendance of children in the State schools 
in 1863 was only hay as good as it was in Eng- 
land in 1860. In the United States, also, he 
says that the complaints are rife and loud of the 
increase of the twin evils, “truancy and absen- 
teeism.” In New York city, out of upwards of 
200,000 young persons within the legal school 
age, only 70,000 were in average attendance at 
the schools, and of these 70,000 more than 
one-half never advance beyond the primary 
school—that is, terminate their education at 
eight years of age. But if the state of things in 
New York may be regarded as exceptional, the 
same consideration does not apply to the State of 
New Jersey, where, according to the latest re- 
ports, only 29% 0 children out of 190,000 of the 

roper age were in attendance at the schools. 
These statements go far to corroborate the con- 
clusion of the Duke of Newcastle's Commis- 
sion that, without any 2 system of State 
education, this country has reached a position 
which is now inferior only to Prussia. Even 
respecting that country, it is said by an official 
inquirer that “ factory labour and pauperism are 
both gaining 28 and irregularity in the at- 
tendance at the common schools is on the in- 
crease.” 


We all know that a common school system 
of education, or one based upon local rates, is 
puis e in this country so long as we 

ve a State Church, and a vast though not 
homogeneous, and by no means perfect scheme 
already in action throughout the United King- 
dom. It isa purely visionary panacea for the 
popular ignorance that finds favour amongst 
us. It is also a great advantage to know that, 
even if a perfect theory of State education 
could be reduced to practice, it would, taking 
the experience of other countries as our guide, 
to a great extent fail of accomplishing its ends. 
The problem with us, therefore, is not to cast 
about for rag impracticable remedies and 
to remodel our institutions, but to teach the 
people the value of education. We believe that 
this result is being, to some extent, accom- 
plished. The State can supply indirect facili- 
ties for school instruction, as has been the case 
in Lancashire, and can continue to demand that 
the education in such schools as it assists shall 


be thorough and suitable. We may leave the 
rest to the wholesome influence of public 
opinion, to the extension of cheap literature, to 
the promotion of night schools and workin 
men’s clubs and exhibitions, and to the bene- 
ficial results which will surely follow from con- 
ferring on a larger section of our population 
the rights of citizenship. As is remarked by 
the Rev. Sella Martin in another column, there 
are few things more calculated to awaken noble 
aspirations” — and we may properly add, 
the desire for education and enlightenment— 
than a manly and persuasive inculcation of the 
responsibilities and privileges of brotherly co- 
partnership in the affairs of State.“ 


THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


Tue Atlantic Cable has for once proved to be 
of real public utility. On Monday the United 
States Congress was opened, and ; ten days or a 
fortnight in advance of the mails, the submarine 
telegraph gives the heads of Mr. Johnson’s 
Message. e despatch is necessarily but a 
slight sketch of that important document. 
Nevertheless, it reveals to us the opinions of the 
President on the three most vital questions of 
American policy—the reconstruction of the 
Union, Mexico, and the Alabama claims. 

Mr. Johnson, we are told, “adheres to his 
former policy, and urges Congress to adopt it.“ 
We still want the key to explain this curt tele- 
gram. It is impossible to believe that the 
President, in the face of a declaration of public 
opinion against him more decisive than the 
vote given for Mr. Lincoln in 1864, intends to 
persist in re-admitting the Southern States with- 
out conditions. Probably—vain and obstinate 
man as he is—he simply desires to reassert his 
views because they are his views, leaving Con- 
gress, to whom he now no longer appeals, as “a 
body hanging on the verge of the Government,” 
but as possessing full powers of legislation, 
to accept them or not as it pleases. It is, how- 
ever, certain that Mr. Johnson’s egotism and 


g| President hopes that 


persistency will injure no one but himself. The 
mere reassertion of his opinions under the new 
condition of things indicates his signal lack of 
statesmanlike qualities, and a marvellous in- 
ability to understand the obligations of a con- 
stitutional ruler. The course he has taken in 
his Message is still more surprising when 
recent events are taken into consideration. It 
will be remembered that at the autumn elections 
there was a temporary alliance between the’ 
President’s adherents and the Democratic 
party. The latter now repudiate’ him and 
is principles with scorn and contempt. 
Their most influential organ, the Chicago 
Times, confessing that the Democrats have 
never before been so hopelessly beaten, 
urges that if they are any longer to exist asa 
distinct organisation, they must, in the first 
place, cut loose from the administration of 
Andrew Johnson, and leave that hybrid con- 
cern to float on the sea of public contempt into 
which it some time since entered, and from 
which no power can rescue it.” It is next 
recommended that the party, as negro: suffrage 
is inevitable, shall at once concede the prin- 
* aiming only at its safe limitation. The 
other Democratic papers throughout the Union, 
with few exceptions, follow suit, and call for 
“impartial suffrage”—that is, the abolition 
of the colour test ; and the Conservative Repub- 
licans, afraid of being stranded by the 
Democratic advance, are calling upon the 
Southern States to make this large concession 
of themselves in return for a general amnesty. 
The cue taken by these Government organs may 
perhaps be accepted as a sign that the President 
will eventually recommend his Southern friends 
to accept this alternative in preference to having 
it forced upon them by the general government. 
On this point the intelligent correspondent of 
the Daily News writes, —“ It does not seem at 
this moment, when conventions are about to be 
held in so many of the States for the 7 of 
revising the local constitutions, very difficult to 
procure the exaction of an educational qualifica- 
tion from all voters without distinction of colour, 
and if the Northern States proclaimed their 
readiness to try this, the South would doubtless 
be only to glad too follow their example. Such 
men as Judge Reagan, of Texas, strongly urge 
it; Mr. Johnson would not be opposed to it ; 
and I think most leading Southerners would 
back it up.” 

The President’s Message also indicates that 
a final settlement of the Mexican difficulty is 
not so near at hand as had been eet 
The Emperor Maximilian has not yet abdicated 
his throne, but has returned to his capital. 
The French troops still remain in the country 
to support his tottering power, and according 
to the statement of Mr. Johnson, France has 


intimated her intention to postpone the with- 


drawal of the expedition until the spring. 
„The United States,” he says, “have — 
strated against this postponement, and the 
l France will reconsider 
the subject, conforming as nearly as prac- 
ticable with existing engagements, and thus 
meeting the just expectations of America.” It 
does not seem probable that, if France should 
refuse at once to withdraw her troops, a rup- 
ture with the United States will ensue. The 
ultimate result is certain. Maximilian's sove- 
reignty is virtually at an end, and he will no 
doubt abdicate with little delay; but the 
American 2 will not be unwilling to allow 
the Emperor Napoleon ample time to with- 
draw from his ill-starred enterprise, rather 
than run the risk of a war with so powerful 
a potentate. bof hae * 
e paragraph of the e relative to the 
abama case is indirect evidence that these 
claims have been once more formally pressed 
upon the attention of the British Government. 
e President indulges the expectation that 
they will now “be considered in a becoming 
friendly spirit, and 8 adds that the 
importance of an early settlement of the ques- 
tion cannot be exaggerated.” We are glad to 
see the Times reiterating ita opinion “ that it is 
h time this vexatious dispute was set at rest.” 
„Lord Russell,” says the leading journal, may 
have reasoned correctly from his own premises 
when he declined the offer of arbitration ; but 
there are other premises which, if admitted 
into the argument, might have led him 
to a different conclusion. By appoint- 
ing a Commission to inquire into the 
operation of our Neutrality Laws, the present 
vernment has acknowledged the relevancy of 
such extra-legal considerations, and this step 
will obviously render the adjustment of the 
Alabama claims much easier than it would 
otherwise have been.” There is no doubt that 
a prompt and ful concession by our Go- 
vernment on this question would do more than 
aught else to kill Fenianism in America b 
actively enlisting against it that public senti- 
ment which, under the irritation caused by the 
Alabama dispute, has hitherto tolerated that 
fanatical conspiracy against a friendly Power. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE. 


WE have our doubts as to how this disposition of 
the mind ought to be morally classed, and, of course, 
as to how it should be treated. It is so serviceable 
to the man who possesses it, and yet, for the most 
part, so disagreeable to others with whom he may 
have daily intercourse, that we are conscious of some 


hesitation whether to condemn or to praise it. Like 
the bat in the fable—now a mouse, now a bird—it 
perplexes one’s practical judgment. In the nursery, 
it is generally snubbed, not always, we think, with 
good reason. It has so close a family likeness to 
conceit, that in the dawn of life it is oftener than not 
mistaken for it, and comes in for a larger share of 
kicks than halfpence. It resembles those boys, 
examples of whom most people in middle-life can 
recall to their recollection, whose rather repulsive 
youth has ripened into a highly flavoured and valu- 
able manhood. Self-confidence is destined by its 
own nature, and by the constitution of things in the 
present struggling world, to plenty of hard blows 
and to not a few inglorious falls. Its discipline is 
sure, and, in most cases, hard enough. It most cer- 
tainly finds it difficult to hold its own. Events 
knock it about rudely enough. Is it necessary or 
wise in us to forestall their office by perpetually 
pommellingand bruising it, while it is yet tender, with 
all sorts of admonitory checks and verbal rebuffs ? 
We are not quite sure that it is. ‘The offending 
Adam” may be “ whipped out” of childhood to the 
great detriment of the future man, and while we 
think we are but rooting up a noxious weed, we may 
be destroying the first buddings of a great cha- 
racter. 

Why are the earlier manifestations of self-confi- 
dence so displeasing to us? Possibly, if we were to 
push the question well home, the answer we should 
extort might not be flattering to our self-love. It is 
apt to trespass upon what we deem to be our own 
proprietary rights. It does not ask our leave where 
we are wont to conclude it should have been asked. 
It makes light of our dignity by leaping over the 
lines behind which we have entrenched it. It pays 
no fitting homage to our self-respect. It breaks 
through some or other of those gossamer filaments 
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so much disputes, but coolly sets aside somewhat 
that we have taught, ourselves to regard as our due. 
It makes nothing of our musty precedents except to 
treat them as musty. It blunderingly treads on the 
toes of our egotism. It might have, we think, more 
reverence, and bear itself a little more humbly, in 
the presence of its betters. Vastly uncomfortable, 
all this, as everybody knows, because excessively . 
provoking, But then our irritation might be 
assuaged by the reflection that self-confidence meant 
no affront, and was entirely unconscious of giving 
any. It was too much occupied with its own purpose 
to take note of our fine-spun feelings, and, very 
probably, if it had not been thus preoccupied, it 
would have been unable to appreciate their delicacy. 

The truth is, that self-confidence is generally, 
though not always or necessarily, wanting in those 
sensibilities which, while they are the inlets of 
exquisite pleasure to our minds, expose us equally to 
all manner of fanciful annoyances. It is thick- 
skinned, and of tough fibre. It walks through the 
briers of conventional life as though they were grass, 
and what, in other cases, would scratch and draw 
blood, in its case is but an agreeable titillation. Its 
nerves are protected by a coarser integument than 
falls to the lot of most people, and, like the old lady 
at Bath, it may thank its stars that it was born 
before nerves came into fashion, Self-confidence and 
self-consciousness seldom go together, and in the 
very rare instances in which they do, they lead a very 
cat-and-dog life one with the other. Of the two, the 
former is the more enviable disposition, spite of the 
thuds which it provokes. They who dislike it most 
in their fellows, would be glad to possess a little 
more of it themselves, Nevertheless, its ordinary 
mode of bearing itself is unquestionably more or less 
offensive. It leaves an unlovely impression upon 
those with whom it comes in contact, and terribly 
jars upon refined and highly cultivated natures. It 
should keep itself in the background of the virtues 
with which it may chance to be associated, for it is 
very apt to misrepresent them, and bring them into 
disrepute. It is like a high-mettled horse—it wants 
consummate tact to manage it, and prevent its doing 
more harm than service to its rider. It may, of 
course, have vice—in which case it is to be carefully 
shunned—but most commonly, it is found in connec- 
tion with good temper, and its pawing of the ground 
is mot nearly so symptomatic of mischief as it 
seems. 

There are two kinds of self-confidence — the 
ignorant and the intelligent. Conceit is the father 
of the one, self-knowledge of the other. They are 
oousins - but they have very little in common. Men 
often believe in themselves—that is, in their own 
pretensions, simply because they have never cared to 
test their solidity. They are as innocent as kittens 
of difficulties to be overcome, for their attention has 
been concentrated upon their own supposed powers, 
and has had neither leisure nor taste for taking exact 
measurement of the work to be accomplished. They 
cast up only the credit side of their personal ledger, 
and believe they are rich. He was a fair specimen 
ok this class who, in reply to an inquiry whether he 
ould play the fiddle, said that he had no doubt he 
could, only he had never tried. There are folks— 
who has not come across such ?—who think they 
could do anything which is done by anybody else, and 
a little better, if they could only convince themselves 
that it is worth their while to make the attempt— 
ride, shoot, steer a boat, land a salmon, make a 
speech, or write a poem—who have not the faintest 
notion of what would be required to its success. 
Self and Co., not “ limited,” is a firm in which they 
are content to put faith to any amount, without in- 
vestigation. Unfortunately, they usually involve 
others in their transactions with the firm, and 
failure injures other interests besides their own, 
Self-confidence of this sort is always an infirmity, 
sometimes a sin—but it seldom accepts its punish- 
ment as a richly-deserved penalty—on the contrary, | 
it bewails it as a singular misfortune. 

There is, however, a much nobler type of this 
quality of character. There are men who, if they 
cannot give to others, can render to themselves, a 
reason of the hope that is within them—who, after 
taking a cool survey of what is to be done, and a 
sober estimate of their own resources, know their | 
ability to achieve what they undertake. All greatness 
of character has its basis in self-confidence of this 
kind. All truly great results have come out of its 
development. No wonder thut it has come to be 
regarded as a sort of inspiration, which, in some 
sense, perhaps it is. It is the mind of man measuring 
its own stature by the shadow it projects upon its 
surrounding conditions. But its strength is identi- 
fied, not with the possession, but with the exertion, 


of the powers at ita service. It is not a dreamy, but 
an active thing. It walks up to difficulties with a 
fixed resolution to grapple with and master them. 
It is heedless of ridicule. It is not discouraged by 
failures. It searches into the causes of them, that 
they may be obviated in future. Above all, it 
perseveres, through good report and evil report, 
intent upon the triumph which, however far off, it 
sees distinctly before it. ‘I can, and I will,” is its 
motto. The conviction and the determination go 
hand in hand together—the sobriety of reason and 
the indomitableness of will. It is hard to say what 
enterprise selected by the one, the other is incom- 
petent to carry to a successfal issue. 

The highest form of self-confidence is that which 
is associated with religious faith. I, yet not I,” 
is the very strongest of the motive-powers in man. 
Then he is most assured vf what he can do, when he 
is most conscious of being but the instrument of a 
mightier will than his own. It was he who esteemed 
himself as “ less than the least,” who could also say, 
I can do all things,” and who gave the world the 
most abundant proof of his apostleship. The most 
implicit trust in the Divine may co-exist: with the 
least possible diffidence within the sphere of the 
human, They have firmest faith in themselves who 
have firmest faith in a higher than themselves. This 
is true, not merely in respect of moral and spiritual 
things, but of all things. A grand motive gives the 
surest promise of grand results. Where the whole 
being—body, soul, and spirit—is knit up to a pur- 
pose, we may be tolerably confident that it will be 
achieved. The men who have imparted the highest 
dignity to human history, are the men who realised 
with greatest vividness the indwelling in them of the 
spirit of the Supreme, and, in almost all cases, they 
had a prescience of the magnitude of their own work. 
Our true wisdom consists, not in disparaging self. 
confidence, but in seeing to it thatit roots itself in a 
right soil. It may be but a weed, but it may be also 
a flowering and fruit-bearing plant. It is good or 
evil as we make it. 


Correspondence, 


CLERICAL AUTHORITY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


S1r,—As an illustration of the Bishop of Rochester’s 
statement that Church cle en have greater authorit 
in visiting the poor than Dissenting ministers have, 
should like to tell you a story, for the truthfulness of 
which I can vouch. 

Some few years ago there resided in the same town as 
that in which I resided, a highly beneficed clergyman who 
was also a dignitary of the Church, In this clergyman’s 

rish, which was woll worked,” as the sa ing is, and 

igently tended, a poor woman was sick and nigh unto 
death. The Dissenting minister, whose chapel was the 
nearest to her residence, was asked to visit her, and did 
so. I knew the woman, She was an honest, motherly, 
woman doing good to those to whom she could do good 
and winning kind opinions from those of her class with 
whom she came into contact— but, like hundreds of 
others in her position of life, in a very indefinite rela- 
tion to tive religion. She had no sort of repugnance 
to anything good, but allowed herself to be so deeply 
absorbed in the cares of her lot that she very much 
neglected the things that made for her peace. 

Sickness and approaching death, however, roused her 
up to deep concern for her soul, and the visits of the un- 
authorised and unauthoritative Dissenting minister 
were, as I understood, helpful to her. 

In due course, as J was told, and after several visits 
from the Dissenting minister, the Scripture-reader from 
the church called to see her. I am afraid he must have 
been a somewhat ignorant and vulgar-minded man, and 
was certainly a very authoritative person. Perhaps, too, 
— h I do not wish to weigh motives or ‘rages he 

elt that the Dissenting minister had too long had the 
field (the field of helping a dying soul!) to himself, 
However as though to take this poor soul by eccle- 
siastioal storm, he thundered and harangued at the bed- 
side of this dying woman in a manner (let me say) worthy 
of a larger audience, and certainly more fitted for a 
stronger audience. Presently, the poor woman, almost 
maddened by the noisy utterance aud positively terrified 
by the still her tone of thought employed towards 
her, roused herself up and said :—‘* Young man, I am a 

r ignorant womar, and know very little about 7 5 

ving never given much attention to the subject till Mr, 
— to visit me; but I think I know enough to show 
me that you don’t know what you are talking about,” 
[Exit Soripture-reader—dismissed.] Now, of course, it 
could not be allowed that, in any well-ordered parish, 
the clergyman’s representative should be dismissed thus 
summarily ; nor could it be tolerated that in any well- 
worked” parish a human soul should die with nothing 
but unauthorised assistance in the way to heaven. So 
now a clergyman, a dignitary of the Church, to the 
resoue! The rector (I think he was the rector) called 
himself. The poor woman sent down a message to him 
saying that the Rev. Mr. —— was in attendance upon 
her, that she found his visits exceedingly helpful and 
beneficial to her soul, and that she no further 
assistance. And in reply to a somewhat remonstrati 
authoritative appeal to her a second time, she i 
that she was too ill to bear excitement and did not wish 
to see anyone else than the minister who had hitherto 
visited her. I ought, perhaps, to add that the clergy- 
man himself was a most estimable man—a decided 
Evangelical ; and as to his authority, he even then 
stood high 
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the asl of Carnarvon, 10/,; Sir F. Goldsmid, 26/ 


Dissenting minister prevail either by an unusual dis 
play of authority on his pes or by the absence of a 
sufficiently authoritative ring on the part of the 
rector ; for the Dissenter prefers, I know, the wnautho- 
ritative attitude in his intercourse with those who seek 
his aid, and the Churchman is acknowledged by all 
who know him to be authoritative quite up to the 
a . Bo much for authority in visiting the poor! 
And what is the most remarkable circumstance of all, 
I happen to have the most reliable information that this 
9 clergyman and digniiary of the Church, but 
now bishop of the see of ——, is on the most intimate. 
terms with the Bishop of Rochester himself. I wonder, 
Sir, if clergymen, when they become bishops, remember 
2 of th experiences! If so, it would be 
only kind in the Bishop of —— to tell the Bishop 

hester this story in his own way, sub rosa, and 
back this Episcopal brother from the folly of sup- 


of 
mon 
posing that the assumption of clerical authority is any 


real assistance to spiritual usefulness. The fact is, Sir, 
that there are only two classes of persons who recognize 
the weight of such authoritative visitation—the very 
weak and the very 1445 The weak submit to it because 
og are weak ; the indigent, because (to their honour 
be it said) the clergy often sweeten the bitter pill of 
authority with a sugar-coating of material assistance. 

I am, Sir, your obedient ang ‘ 


MR. COOPER’S LECTURES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


DEAB Sm. — Will you kindly allow me to atate, for 
the information of friends who have seen my “ Plan of 
Engagements,” from year to year, in your advertising 
columns, that I am at present unable to go on with my 
work, After much concealed suffering, I broke down 
here a week ago, and was compelled to call in a medical 
man (Mr. E. Walford) who assured me that to save 
my life I must give up all work at onee, and work for 
at least two or three months to come. With his 
assurance that rest may restore me to active labour, 
and in the belief that I have a constitution capable of 
restoration, and may thus be privileged to work for God 
through some years to come, I have pledged myself to 
obey Mr. Walford’s injunction. My friends, therefore, 
must not look for the issue of my usual yearly Plan 
of Engagements” until some time after 1867 bas com- 
meneed. For the present I must remain here in perfect 
quiet, and under the reinvigorating influence of sea-air. 

Only one more word—and I would rather it was but 
a faint whisper in the ears of such Christian men as are 
beyond want—J have no resources, for my system of 

untary ne „collections at the end of 
my — has barely sufficed to keep up my ability for 
wor 
I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
THOMAS COOPER, 

1 5 Leoturer on Christianity. 

» Paragon, Ramsgate, 
Deo. 1, 1866. 


THE DISTRESS IN THE EAST OF LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dax Sm, — Through mercy the cholera is now re- 
moved from the east of London, but in consequence of 
the high price of provisions and the general want of 
employment, a very large number of the deserving poor 
are in a state of great suffering and destitution. The 
following extract from a letter just put into my hand 
will give a faint idea of the condition of many in similar 
circumstances to those described :—‘“‘ My dear ‘ 
I really am ashamed to ask you, but I cannot tell what 
todo. In about half-an-hour we sball be without fire 
or food having existed for the last four days on one 
meal a day, consisting only of a piece of dry bread and a 
little tea. My childre n were crying most of the da 
yesterday, and are now crying for their breakfast. 
really do not know what to do for them.” The writer 
is a person much reduced in circumstances. In consul- 
tation with the tor and my brother deacons at 
Ebenezer Chapel, well, it was resolved to establish 
without delay a soup-kitchen for the poor, to be called 
“The Penny Soup Kitchen,” which, without pauper- 
ising the people, would be a great boon to them in their 
present. trying circumstances. Soup of good quality 
would be supplied at one penny per quart, considerably 
below cost. The pastor and deacons would gladly have 
borne the whole responsibility, but are unable to do so. 
They have A the use of a good kitchen, 
fitted with gas cooking Aeta e. for the object. 
Donations are earnestly solicited, and as the response to 
this appeal will in a t measure determine the 
amount of relief thus to be given to the starving poor, 
it is hoped that those Christian friends who may be able 
to do so will kindly assist to the extent of their 


ability. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Rev. 
Jas. Bowrey, 18, Stepney-causeway, or by Nathaniel 
Esq., 244, High-street, Shadwell. 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully 
JULIUS BENN, 
Evangelist, Ebenezer Chapel, Shadwell, 


DEFINITION OF RIT UALISM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srz,—Perhaps a definition of Ritualism which I had 
the privilege of hearing the other day from a dis- 
tinguished minister of our denomination may be accept- 
able to your readers. Ritualism is an outward and 
visible sign of an inward want of grace.” This is, I 
believe, as true as it is witty, and contains in brief the 
substance of much that has been written on the subject. 

I am, Sir, yours trul 


ys 
185 8. C. GORDON. 
Reading, Dec, 3, 1866. 
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Workine Men’s CLUB AND Institute Union.— 
The Earl of Derby, K.G., has subscribed 25/. towards 
the erection of the central hall and club in connec- 
tion with the union; the Lord Chancellor, 10/.; the 
Duke of Buccleuch, K. G., 50/.; Lord John ers, 
10/.; Sir John S. Pakington, 10/.; the Duke of 
Devonshire, K. G., 50/.; the Duke of Bedford, 100/. ; 
Lordi Overstone, 25/.; Mr. Titus Salt, 100/.; Mr. 
Henry Hoare, 100/.; Mr. Wingfield Digby, 25.; 
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1 v C ani | : | affairs. It is understood that General Sherid dj] Tue D 0 
0 ene eTl an an HE —— 7 — 
Foreign and Colonial. Mr. Campbell will first land in Tampico, and should |The following ie un. ect f n 
3 Mmpico, 0 Wing is one result of the late Prussian 
GERMANY. they fail to find there a representative of the Mexican 


campaign : out of a total of rather more than 130 

The scheme of a Federal Constitution for Northern | Republio, they will go to Vera Crus. . Berlin households, 85,000, or 60 per cent Foo pi 
Germany will be definitely settled in the form of a A Washington telegram says that the United | able to pay the house- tax due in July. Add to this the 
treaty at a Ministerial . to bo held on the States’ Government has not received a direct reply | number of families not subject to thi tax i 
15th inst. from the British Cabinet to the last communication quence of the lowness of beit Es 5 * 2 

K be e ts of the Secretary of State demanding the immediate] have a pretty accurate idea of th t of Le rit 
the committee on the Dotation Fund the f settlement of the Alabama claims. at present enjoyed by the inhabi * ay f the — 
those for whom the fund is intended. The e. h a Old * of 2 ee Commissioners capital.” : mme 
resolved, with the approval of the Ministry, to add to l enen h i 
. . 88 . 88 Commissioners, who have fully entered on the duties as sold his chateau 


2 of Dalzig, in Lusatia, and is going to quit German 
Roon, Moltke, von Herwarth-Bittenfeld, Steinmetz, 5 It is reported that = 4 1 Government has | With all his family and settle at Geneva. He is at 
and Falkenstein. 8 er this moment at Coburg, and had addressed himself 
| to ratify the Confederation arrangement to ne dulen th 8 n 
pay 800,000 dols. to Prince Edward Island. „„ dot ag® cagesmleunbmagningr sigsar enh: 
AUSTRIA. Intelligence from Toronto announces that the | the, King of Prussia for an appanage, in return for 


On Thursday, in the Lower House of the Hun- | Fenian, Daniel Whelan, has been sentenced to be which he would renounce his claim to the Duchies. 
garian Diet, M. Tisza, a member of the Left, intro- hanged at Toronto on the 13th of December. It is The 4 rinoe Roy al of Prussia is said to be favourable 
duced a motion proposing that a committee of fifteen | A8serted that the sentences pronounced against the to the application, and he proposes to grant an 
should be elected in order to draw up an address to Fenians will not be commuted, but suspended, the annual income of 100,000 thalers (3f. 750. each). 
the Emperor demanding the full restoration of the | PrWonerg being heldas hostages for the good behaviour ‘Tue Marne Coro 1n Patesting.—An American 
rights of Hungary. M. Deak then moved, in the | f their friends. Mr. Darcy Magee has made a speech | missionary, Mr. Jessup, writes from Beyrout in Sep. 
name of the Moderate party, that in the address to 88 that the Fenians will not be hanged. John | tember :—“ These persons will find that once out- 
be presented to the Emperor his Majesty should be Quinn, formerly a soldier of the Confederate army, | side of Jaffa gardens the plain is uented by the 
requested to restore the complete constitution of} Was also found “ Guilty,” and sentenced to be hanged | Bedouin; the Holy Land will be too for them in 


— 


1848. M. Deak further proposed that the address the 12th of December. more senses than one. It is an insane undertaking. 
should contain the announcement that the Com- I have noticed advertisements of the scheme in the 
mittee on Common Affairs had resumed its sittings. MEXICO. papers from time to time, but ed it as a hoax. 


The debate was commenced on Saturday, when] The Moniteur publishes advices from Mexico to We now hear they 22 y the Lord have 
M. Tisza made a speech in support of the draught | Nov. 1, stating that the Emperor Maximilian had | ene) on chem! 
submitted by him to the House. Other speakers of] been at Orizaba since Oct. 27, and that nothing was THE Canapian Drrxearzs.— The Hon. Mesars. 
the Left opposed any compromise with the Govern- | known respecting the duration of his stay in that Cartier, John A. Macdonald, and Howland, accom- 
ment’s policy of delay, which they declared placed| town. According to a rumour at Vera Cruz, the Panied by Colonel Hewett Bernard, the secretary of 
in jeopardy the existence of the monarchy. Baron| Emperor had abdicated. He was at Orizaba, and the Canadian delegation, arrived in town on 4 
Eotvos spoke in favour of the address proposed by | intended leaving Mexico in an Austrian frigate about lost. They immediately joined their colleagnes, the 
M. Deak. M. Houvath, in a speech which was very | the 15th of November. A cable telegram from New Hon. Messrs. M‘Dougall and Langevin, who had pro- 
well received by the House, urged that, in the inte- York, dated November 30th, says that the Emperor | Viously arrived at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
rests of the Hungarian nation, a compromise should] had not left Mexico, that the report that a United where the delegates will stay during their sojourn in 
be effected with the Government. He also expressed States force had occupied Matamoras is incorrect. the metropolis. The Hon. Mr. Galt, the — remain- 
the hope that a compromise would be facilitated by ing delegate to arrive, is expeoted to reach London 


the knowledge that the monarchy and the reigning FOREIGN MISCELLANY. in the early part of next week, when sittings between 
dynasty would find in a loyal Hungary their firmest] Count Bismark has returned to Berlin. the waole of the delegates from the British North- 
support. At the conclusion of his speech M.] The Italian Parliament is summoned to meet on American Provinces will be held de die in diem until 
Houvath was congratulated by many members of the | the 15th December. all the details of the scheme are completed.—Cana- 


Deak party. The adoption of M. Deak’s address is, The Queen of Spain was expected at Lisbon dian News, Nov. 29. 


considered certain. on the 14th, on a visit to the King of Portugal. Tun Hoyrrian PaRutaMENt.— The Viceroy of 
The Croatian Diet demands the aboliticn of the} Tue Prince or WALES, on his Lanny ot st, | Egypt, on the 27th ult., opened the Representative 
military frontier, and the incorporation of Dalmatia} Petersburg, stopped at Berlin, and dined with the Council which he has just established at Cairo. His 
with the Croatian kingdom. A committee of twelve | Crown Prince of Prussia. Highness reminded the delegates that. his grand- 
has been appointed by the Diet to draw up a resolu - Peace has been concluded between Russia and father had founded in Egypt institutions which 
tion based on the negotiations that have taken place| Bokhara. The Russians are retiring from Tasch- assured to the country a prosperous future, and that 
between the deputations of the Hungarian and|kend. Disorder and anarchy still prevail in Cabul. his father had continued the work. In carrying on 
Croatian Diets relative to the future relations between | The French ironclad frigate La Gloire, which the labours thus commenced, he, the present Viceroy, 
Hungary and Croatia. at the great international meeting of the had often thoughs of establishing a Representative 
The Diet of Lower Austria have adopted the | French and English fleets last year, has been put out Council to consider all important questions of an 
address calling for a convocation of the Reichsrath | of commission, and now lies a hulk at Toulon. exclusively internal character, as an institation that 
by 44 to 8 votes. The Government commissioner} THE Faumm & Inp1a.—By the last Indian mail would serve as a protection to all interests. He 
then declared that the position of affairs was not | we learn that the famine in the Orissa district con- thanked Providence for having permitted him to per- 
correctly represented in the address. He also par- | tinued with but little abatement. The crops in Cen- form so solemn an act, and he prayed for the Divine 
ticularly stated that no division existed among the | tral India are reported to be promising. blesa#ig upon the deliberations of the delegates. 
members of the Cabinet, and that the convocation| When the King of Italy arrived in Florence, after SPAIN AND THE SouTH AMERICAN REgPUBLICS.— 
of the Reichsrath as demanded by the Diet would be | the Venetian fétes, he was met by Baron Ricasoli, who The belligerent States have all accepted the media- 
equivalent to breaking off the negotiation with Hun- offered him his hand.“ No,” said Victor Emmanuel, tion proffered by England and France, and also the 


gary. “Jet us embrace each other!” and he suited the | bases of peace, of which this is an outline :—l. 
action to the word. : Spain renounces having her flag saluted by the Re- 
rary Canntpats In Sour Arrica.—A Cape of Good | publics previously to any peace negotiations. 2. 


Hope correspondent, in his letter of the 25th October, The treaties existing between the belligerent States 
The Italie of Florence publishes some particulars says :—‘* We have terrible accounts of cannibalism before the war shall be re-established and put in 
relative to the proposed mission of Signor Vegezzi from the Free State. The Basutos are reduced to] Vigour. 3. All decrees enacting the expulsion or 
to the Papal Court. It says:— starvation, and have regularly taken to human banishment of any subject of the belligerent States, 
The Pope having expressed a desire to receive Signor | flesh.” or the confiscation of State or private property, shall 
Vegezzi, in order to come to an understanding with him | We read in a Paris letter :—‘‘ The Prince Imperial | be held as void and annulled. 4. The war prisoners 
upon certain ecclesiastical questions which formed the | nearly invariably appears in Highland costume, and | shall be at once given up to their respective nations. 
subject of negotiation last year, especially that of the is getting on wonderfully with his English studies. 5. The prizes in possession of any belligerent shall 
reduction of the number of dioceses and the appoint- He received, as a present the other day, from his be given up forthwith to the nation to which they 
ment of bishops to the vacant sees, the Italian Govern-| august father, a complete edition of the works of] belonged. 6. The contracting parties shall not put 
ment, averse to opposing bis Holines's wishes, sum- | Charles Dickens.” forward any olaim or compensation for losses and 
pt oh se ay sy dag * 3 ＋ 4 8 his M. de Montalembert, after ing through a | damages sustained in war. 7. The Republio of Chili 
ill-health, and partly on certain circumstances connected | tedious and, painful illness, which has kept him for | shall not claim any damage for the bombardment of 
with the questions at issue; but there is reason to | Some months to his room, is now convalescent. He Valparaiso. Morning Herald. 
believe that these objections will be overcome. has been long er on the History of the Tun Dean or WesTMINsTER IN Romz.—The cor- 
On Monday the 86th Regiment left Rome to Monks of the est.” The first two volumes | respondent of the Daily News in Rome writes :— 
return to France. The officers before their depar- appeared some time since. The third is now pub-|“ The Dean of Westminster and Lady Augusta 
ture paid a farewell visit to the Pope, who bestowed lish ed. Stanley have returned home, after a too brief stay in 
upon them the Apostolic benediction. Tun Antises Lecion.—A Sienna paper says that | Rome, but one full of interest and enjoyment. 0 
The rumours that Signor Vegezzi had refused to go the deserters from the Antibes Legion daily increase Dean preached once in the English ‘Church’ beyond 
on a mission to Rome, and that the mission had | in number, and that they are quartered in barracks | the Porta del Popolo, from the text, ‘In the name of 
been offered to another diplomatist, are semi- | at the gate of that town. They seem to have little the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,’ a sermon 
officially denied. Signor Vegezzi is understood to | difficulty in getting away, and they enter the | which those who had the good fortune to be present 
have raised some slight objections, which will not, | Italian territory in full Pontifical uniform. It is in- | will not easily forget—a sermon which I heard well 
however, Lr a ge 2 The * to take this from them and givo them plain | described 2 oA ne Catholic 2 wey ga 
rumour that the Pope had expressed a wi othes. sermon, though as far as possible m Roman 
him is confirmed. N : W Henry Vincent gave a lecture to a large Catholic; a . inspired * the genius of the 
The Osservatore Romano contradicts the assertion audience at the Cooper Institute, New York, on the | place, and in the largest and purest sense Catholic in 
that the Pope had taken the initiative in fresh | evening of the 16th ult, The New York Tribune 


spirit and feeling; full of tender reverence for all the 
negotiations with the Italian Government upon | speaks in warm praise of the lecturer, and states | great memories of this majestic city, full of that 
religious affairs, and adds:—“'The Pope will never | that the audience was very enthusiastic. Mr. Vin- | charity which the Apostle of the Gentiles declared 


refuse to listen to any propositions favourable to | cent was engaged to lecture at Buffalo and Phila- to be greater even than faith. This remarkable 
religion, but after what has taken place in Italy with | delphia. , 


sermon made a profound impression, and I have 
reference to the affairs of the Church, his Holiness E ASSASSINATION OF PresipeNT Lincoun.—| heard the hope expressed that it may be published. 
cannot be first to reopen negotiations.“ The Giornale di Napoli publishes intelligence from | It was a rare contrast to some vulgar exhibitions of 


Forty thousand Italian troops are now massed on | Alexandria (Egypt) announcing that Suratt, the | sectarian bigotry which the same pulpit has witnessed. 
the frontier of the Papal States. American who was charged with being one of the The Dean was received by the Pope with all the 
A letter from Rome, in the Giornale de n accomplices in the assassination of President Lincoln, Holy Father's sweetness and benignity, and perhaps 
states that the Jesuits are openly making their pre- has been arrested in that city. The arrest, it is | with particular distinction, and he had some conver- 


parations for departure. stated, was effected in consequence of information | sation with more than one of the high functionaries 
ae transmitted to the Egyptian authorities by the Prefect | of the Vatican.“ 
AMERICA. of the Police of — Lig . Mr. Cyrus FIrID on ENGLAND AND AMERICA.— 


It is reported that numerous influential persons. THE British Caprives IN AByssINIA.—Further | Mr. Field’s speech, at the banquet given him, con- 
have lately had consultations with President Johnson intelligence has been received of the English cap- | sists mainly of a narrative of the whole enterprise. 
on the subject of coming to some agreement with tives in Abyssinia. The news that they were | The conclusion of his speech was as follows: —“ Of 
Congress with re to reconstruction. Some papers | executed on the Ist August proves to have been the results of this enterprise—commercially and 
attribute to the President an intention of modifying | erroneous. But at the date of the last intelligence | politically—it is for others to speak. To one effect 
his views. they were still in chains, with little expectation of a only dol refer as the wish of my heart—that, as it 
The New York Herald’s Washington correspondent | speedy release. Mr. Rassam, who courageously went | brings us into closer relations with England, it may 
says that General Sherman will not actively 1 ae to intercede in their behalf, has been seized as an produce a better understanding between the two | 
pate in, but merely watch, the progress of Mexican additional captive. ! countries. Let who will speak against England, : 
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words of censure must come from other lips than 
mine. 1 have received too much kindness from 
Englishmen to join in this language, I have eaten of 
their bread and drunk of their cup, and I have 
received from them, in the darkest hours of this 
enterprise, words of of tas Gans tod never for- 
get; and if any words of mins can tènd to peace and 

will they shall not be wanting. I beg my 
countrymen to remember the ties of kindred. 
Blood is thicker than water. America, with all her 


28 has come out of the loins of England, and 

ough ere have been sometimes family quarrels 
N 7 as family quarrels are apt to be—still in our 
ee 

dur fathers; and he is an enemy of his country, 
and of the human race, who would stir up strife 
betweeti two nations that are one in race, in lan- 
guage, and in religion. I close with this senti- 


t «* E d and America clasping hands across 
mae grasp be a pledge of friend- 


G0 Ramsay Ada. — Quite a scene was 
our office yesterday by the notorious 

| who, in a state of inebriation, 
account for opinions which, 


pile 


thé hero of Morant Bay got the worst of 
was removed to 


5 


221 
thy 


No wonder he 

of murdering, seeing that he can 
a jury with fellow-feeling enough to 
acquittal. Morning Journal (Kingston, 


Seen in Amernica.—A despatch 
the 13th instant says :—* The 
commenced at eleven p.m., and 


upon 
his 


the meteors were small, ry 
the night progressed they gradually 
quite a shower had 


the rate of about three 


three o’clook 
at 


coming 


prediction, the meteors radiated from the constella- 
tion Orion; but, as they got more numerous, by far 
the greater number radiated from Leo, which was 
according to previous calculation. Several large 
meteors were observed, and the time of their appear- 
anos carefully recorded by Professor Ferguson and 
Professor Eastman, who had charge of the chro- 


407, being at the rate of eighty per hour, which is 
ten times the number seen on an ordinary night. 
Professor J. F of the National Observatory 
of Washington, U.., gives the following as the 
result of the observations made on the morning of 
the 14th instant, between two and half-past four 
o’clock. On the morning of the 14th there were 
observed 172 meteors, mostly of small size. The 
number indicates about the same rate of falling as on 
the preceding evening. There was nothing peculiar 
n colour or motion observed. The night, except in 
the interval above mentioned, was oloudy.“ 

Feat i Onatory.—A member of the Legislative 
Assembly of Vancouver's Island spoke in thut House 
recently for seventeen hours in order to prevent a 
bill of much local interest from passing before the 
close of a cular day which had been appointed 
as the limit of time for making certain payments. 
The last twenty-four hours of the twelvemonth alone 
remained, when this gentleman, Mr. M‘Clure, began 
his speech. The Ewaminer saya:— Every effort 
was made by the majority to put him down and tire 
him out. With a — s unanimity they refused 
to allow him to lean against the table, to put his foot 
upon a chair for a moment, to relieve himself from 
the irksomeness of his position by resting his hand 
upon anything, or to speak, in short, in any other 
than a rigidly erect and unsupported attitude. Dur- 
ing the whole of the time they relieved each other at 
intervals, going out and procuring such refreshments 
as they needed, and always leaving a quorum in the 
House. When M‘Clure sank exhausted into his seat 
Mr. De Comos rose, and for the remaining seven 
hours of the twenty-four talked against time. On 
rising, amidst the groans and hisses of the disgusted 
and infuriated majority, he exclaimed, with more 
force than refinement, that it was useless for honour- 
able members to evince their malice in that manner, 
for he had got up with the determination to talk, if 
necessary, ‘ until the angel Gabriel sounded the last 
trump.’ His of endutance were not quite so 
severely tested, but the end was achieved, and when 
the cloek struck twelve the worn and wearied cham- 


pions of honesty looked round with pardonable exulta- 
tion upon the black faces of a bought and beaten 
Assembly.” 


THE TRADES REFORM DEMONSTRATION. 


The long expected demonstration of the Trades 
Unions of London came off on Monday. The weather 
was louring, though no rain fell till towards the after- 
noon. As already stated, the perplexity of the Re- 
form Committee were removed by the offer of Lord 
Ranelagh of the grounds at Beaufort House, Bromp- 
ton, for their aggregate meeting. St. James’s Park 
was the place of rendezvous, and thither all Monday 
morning the various component parts of the pro- 
posed ion went wending their 24. all 
parts of the metropolis, headed by their bandsmen, 
and wearing their cards of admission in their hats. 
The whole arrangements were carefully organi 
and admirably carried out. The demonstration com- 
mittee took up their position in a central part of the 
Park, where for an hour or two the spectators out- 
numbered the processionists. The latter as a 4 
arrived were directed to their proper places, whi 


name or number of each trade or society. Mean- 
while the crowd amused themselves with listening to 
bands of itinerant vocalists who sang in honour of 
the Trades Demonstration for Freedom and Re- 
form.“ The Tiges give the following sketch of the 
aspect of those who composed the procession before 
they started :— | 
They stood patiently in their ranks, six abreast, 
rer for the signal to move forward, and from end to 
end of the line nota loud or angry word was heard. 
All who toek part in the procession had one point in 
common, that of wearing their card of ion to 
Beaufori-house grounds in their hat or cap. In other 
respects the members of the procession differed as widely 
among themselves as the banners which they bore. 
Some were clean and tidy, even smartly dressed ; others 
were dirty, rough, and careless of their appearance. All 
ages and conditions were found in the ranks, from old 
master workinen to junior apprentices. Perfect order 
was maintained. Not a man was visible having about 
him a sign of drink, and the ‘‘roughs” among the by- 
standers were perceptibly cowed by the silent, resolute 
attitude of the processionists, Decorative insignia of 
office and trade emblems were freely displayed; and 
money had evidently been spent with a liberal hand to 
render the spectacle as attractive and imposing — — 
sible, On ordinary oovasions displays of trade or ty 
flags have a somewhat unmeaning effect. The banners 
of the city companies are unfurled on Lord Mayor’s- 
day, and the annual march-out of the Foresters gives 
rise to pleasantries innumerable at the expense 
of that organisation, Yesterday, however, there 
was significance, and occasionally point and humour, 
about the trade emblems which accompanied the line. 
The mounted Farriers, from fifty to hundred in num- 
ber, oodtipied the post of honour in the van of the pro- 
cession, and had it in their power to render material 
service during the day. As a body, they seemed an 
intelligent, energetic set of men, and their equipment 
afforded primd facie evidence of their being all in com- 
fortable circumstances, Of the horses 
some were of remarkable size and power, while others 
again were of ordinary stamp ; but all had white saddle- 
cloths with blue horse-shoes worked upon them, and the 
riders wore rosettes, and in some cases es in addi- 
tion. The Farriers’ Society assembled in Marlborough 
courtyard as early as half-past ten o'clock, and the 
mounted division moved out thence to lead the pro- 
cession as soon as it was complete in all other respects. 
No. 1 among the trades of London, according to the 
distribution in the programme, were the Tallow 
Chandlers, They adopted for their motto on this occa- 
sion, Bright and Light.” The Glassworkers carried with 
them interesting spécimens of the perfection which their 
art has attsined; these consisted of large ornamental 
crowns, rifles and bayonets, and a sword, all of the 
actual size, and coloured so as to resemble the different 
articles still more closely. One of the members of this 
society also wore a glass bat. The Coachmakers 
appended to their principal flagstaff a star of large 
dimensions, baving on one side the name of Mr. Bright 
and on the other the word Liberty.“ A second flag, 
intended to enforce the lesson of the Err one, bore 
in large letters a Latin in-cription, but in the haste of 
preparation, doubtless, this had been clipped of its fair 
238 and read, Frat Justita.” The Stonemasons 
ooked to much advantage as a body, having provided 
themselves with chamois leather aprons, the ornamenta- 
tion of which was left to the taste of the various 
lodges; in the majority of cases the letters O. S. M.“ 
(operative stone masons) were worked upon the aprons 
with blue silk, and frequently with the addition of 
a compass, The majority of devices upon the flags were 
of a charitable and non-political character, inculcating 
the duty of succouring struggling humanity, or else of 
combining for some common object. Help the weak, 
United we conquer, Be kind to all h life,” 
and similar inscriptions were blazoned on most of 
larger banners. The Cabinet-makers, however, turned 
their trade denomination to account in an ingenious 
fashion. No more oligarchical rule—the people are 
determined to be the cabinetmakers,” said one of their 
ensigns; Bright cabinetmakers wanted—no Adul- 
lamites need apply,” was the inscription upon another. 
The working men of Bermondsey were emphatic in the 
declaration of their political sentiments, ‘‘ Taxation 
without representation is tyranny they held, and the 
same sentiment floated over another part of the pro- 
cession. Not the least remarkable feature in connection 
with the day’s proceedings was that here and there the 
clatter of foreign tongues was to be heard among the 
general hum of voices in the ranks. Frenchmen kept 
up an animated discussion in their native language ; 
and an takable marching chorus burst every now 
u from a band of some thirty or forty carrying 
flags with the legend, Durch bildung zar freiheit, 
The Sonsiof the Phoonix are always conspicuous throug 
the plenitude of their insignia, and on this occasion red 
and blue velvet scarves, gilt wands, &., came 


in considerable force; but such displa it 
in their power to — paled before — whe 


were marked out with flags or bannerets the - 


rode at tHe head of the next division. This gorgeous 


functionary resembled in his attire a brilliant flame more 
nearly than anything else, His tunic, of the Gari- 
baldian shade, was liberally braided with yellow, and 
surmounted by a wide purple scarf of office; while hig 
cap, of scarlet, supported tufts of feathers in which 
white, with blue and scarlet, combined to produce the 
tricolour favoured by the Reform League. Many and 
evergetic were the marshals and superintendents of 
divisions who rode about daring the day, but none could 
approach in point of costume this remarkable horseman, 
The Tinplate Workeis modelled two doves in that 
material, which were carried side by side with their flag. 
The Zine Workers, not to be outdone, bore something 
resembling an ornamental cowl for a chimney-pot. The 
Boot and Shoemakers applied an old trade saw very 
neatly to the event of the day. Supporting a Balmoral 
boot on a small floral platform, with the word Re- 
form” inscribed upon it, they added the motto, The 
wearer best knows where the shoe pinches.” The Bakers 
bore in triumphant a loaf surrounded by ears of corn, 
Ko., and the motto Bread, the Staff of Life.” 


The fourth division was composed of different 
branches of the Reform ae nae 

Soon after twelve o’clock the procession, composed, 
according to general agreement, of from 23,000 to 
25,000 men, began to move to the sound of the bugle 
out of St. James’s Park into St. James’s-street Sy 
Marlborough House, headed by the Farriers. Then 
followed a number of carriages, containing Mr. 
Beales, the chairman and committee of the Reform 
League, the various officers of the Working Men’s 
Association, and deputations from the Reform Union, 
1 societies, and the Irish Reform League. 

r. George Potter, mounted, acted as marshal of 
the procession, and gave his orders with military fore- 
sight and precision. The various trades, in three 
divisions, came next. The Farriers cleared the way 
with good temper and efficiency. Most of the win- 
dows and balconies of the clubs in Pall-mall were 
thronged with members. The Guards’ Club, the 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Army and Navy, the 
Reform, the Carlton, the Travellers’, and the 
Atheneum were by turns eagerly scanned by the 
persons composing the procession. While the trades 
and working men looked up with a certain expression 
of pride and defiance, which seemed to say, We 
were determined you should see our numbers and 

wer, the members of the clubs were 8 
‘reckoning them up, counting them as they walked, 
measuring their physical bearing and political influ- 
ence, by no means dismayed or overawed b 
what they saw. With these somewhat antagonistic 
and perhaps slightly defiant feelings on both sides, 
it is greatly to the credit of the trades and societies 
that not a single hiss, or groan, or mark of disappro- 
bation, was raised throughout the day vf a single 

rson in the ranks or out of them. At the Carlton 

ub, indeed, the members were occasionally cheered 
by bodies of the working men, who must be regarded 
as very Paladins of politeness, and the salute, it is 
unnecessary to say, was courteously returned from 
the head-quarters of Toryism. Before the Reform 
Club the cheering was louder and more 
frequent. Almost every trade as it ap 
set up a h cheer when under the windows 
of the Reform Club, and the response became 
more and more cordial and encouraging. 
Thence the moving mass passed into Waterloo- 
Seng where there was a great crowd, and a block. 

ut the police, though kept in the background, 
rendered efficient and unobtrusive aid; being drawn 
up in small numbers at the end of every side street 
to regulate the ordinary traffic. Altogether, some 
4,000 of them were on actual duty. Nearly all the 
4 along Piccadilly were closed and the windows 
and balconies filled with spectators the foot-pave- 
ment being crowded with working men who pre- 
ferred seeing the procession to joining in it, though 
70,000 tickets for that purpose been sold. The 
rate of progress of the head of the column may be 
rg throughout r * two ver and a half 
an hour, stoppages included. The principal thorough- 
fares from —— to Old Brompton showed 
none of the sympathy expressed by flags, colours, 
and banners. In the Brompton-road the flag of the 
Reform League—a not very bright or attractive 
tricolour of red, blue, and green—began to be visible 
at various points, and the ladies at the windows 
waved a more cordial welcome. At Walham-green 
the road became narrower, and the great crowd 
almost blocked the way. Here the roughs were in 
numbers and very active, and committed many rob- 
beries, especially at the entrance-gate to Beaufort- 
grounds. Only part of the procession got into the 
inclosure. 

It soon became evident that very few of the 
second division of the procession could enter the 
grounds, and prompt measures were taken to cut the 
procession in halves and shunt the remainder into a 
side road. This was rendered the more necessa 
from the state of the weather. A cold, drizaly, and 
uncomfortable rain had set in, and the independent 
ticket-holders, as distinguished from those who 
marched in the procession, began to move towards 
the only gate alike of egress and ingress. A marshal 
was sent down the line to stop the procession, and 
march the third division out of the way. He arrived 
at the temperance societies, explained the case, trans- 
mitted his orders, and they were promptly and 
cheerfully obeyed. At this moment there was a 
quarter of a mile of trades and friendly societies 
struggling on, in some slender hope that their 
march through mud and rain would be rewarded 
by an entrance into the grounds and by. partici- 
pating in the pleasures of eloquence and of sense by 
turns offered by the platform and the canteen. 

Beaufort-grounds, Old Brompton, is about nine 
acres in extent, but would hardly hold as many as 
200,000 men comfortably. But all day there were 


not more than 60,000 or 70,000 present. About two 
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o’clock the first instalment of the procession arrived, 
some 10,000 strong, and proceeded to platform No. 1, 
but it was nearly three before the pedi 
commenced, and the rain was now falling fa 
Potter not having arrived, Mr. Beales 

chair, and in the course of his speech_odngra 
the assembly on. the proceedings of the day a 


’ 
8\ a 


demonstration worthy and honourable to the men 


of London as a continuance of the great national 


to Reform and unfitness for the franchise (cheers), 
and a continuance of the national movement — 
which, indeed, he should not value that gathering) 
in favour of manhood suffrage, protected by the 
Ballot, as the only franchise commensurate with the 
rights of the people.“ (Renewed cheers.) Mr. 
Greening of Manchester, followed, and Mr. Leicester, 
a glass blower, was the next speaker. Mr. Potter did 
not arrive till ten minutes to four. The various 
resolutions were put and carried. 

It was now about half. past four o'clock, and fast 
getting dusk, and the proceedings at the chief plat- 
form were rather abruptly brought to a close by the 
third resolution being put and carried amid some 
confusion. Beyond, however, the loud hubbub and 
the wild swaying to and fro of the assemblage, which 
rendered the platform at times rather insecure, there 
was little or no disorder in the meeting, the multi- 
tude, as a whole, behaving with perfect temper and 
entire good humour. 

What happened at the minor platforms appeared 
to be a repetition on a smaller scale of the proceed- 
ings at the first. Two or three of them were 
deserted before the business had been concluded at 
No. 1, while at the rest the speaking was still in 
progress. But the audiences had greatly fallen off, 
the concourse having some time previously begun to 
disperse. The same set of resolutions were under- 
stood to have been adopted at each platform; and 
the ground was rapidly clearing at dusk. Its con- 
dition, as the result of the rain, combined with the 
tramping of so many thousand feet, was more like 
that of a ploughed field than a grass meadow. At 
five o’clock the grounds were almost clear. 

The services of the police were seldom called into 
requisition. They report that the total number of 
men belonging to the various trades’ who left St. 
James’s Park in procession was about 22,600, and 
they add that not more than half of them entered 
the grounds at Beaufort House, the gates then being 
closed against the rest. They likewise state that 
the streets were kept clear from obstruction just as 
on ordinary days. The procession never stopped in 
consequence of any neglect of the police, and it was 
only necessary two or three times to break it in 
order to allow vehicles to cross it at certain points. 
These delays lasted but a few moments, and the pro- 
cession speedily re-united, no ill-temper being shown 
on account of the breach. The reports from the 
same quarter state that not a single person in the 
procession was observed the worse for drink; that 
there were no cries for particular individuals, nor any 
mention made of Reform; that the demonstration 
altogether had been a most peaceable one, and had 
given no trouble; that at four o’clock numbers who 
had taken partin it were returning peaceably along 
Piccadilly on their way home ; that the omnibusses 
were crowded with those proceeding eastward, and 
the men were still wearing their cards in their hats. 


Lord Amberley, on Wednesday evening, presided 
at a reform meeting at Stroud, and, in his address, 
praised Mr. Beales (who was present) for his courage 
and self-denial, called upon the people to show that 

the snbject of reform could no longer be trifled with, 
and that the time had come when it was no longer 
right or just to refuse their honourable desire to take 
part and exert their influence in the legislation of the 
country. The resolutions passed were those of the 
Reform League. Lord Amberley expressly guarded 
himself from being supposed to wholly endorse that 
resolution which demands manhood suffrage. 


A reform meeting was held at Montrose on Thurs- 
day night. Amongst the speakers were Mr. W. E. 
Baxter, M. P., and the Hon. O. Carnegie, M.P. The 
hon. gentlemen severally reviewed the discus- 
sions on tke late Reform Bill, expressed their 
approval of the measure brought in by Mr. 
Gladstone, and argued in favour of a more 
full representation of the working classes. Mr. 
Banter said that such a meastire as that proposed 
by the Conservatives in 1859 would not now do, and 
he should not be surprised if a Tory Ministry pro- 
posed a more liberal extension of the suffrage than 
to 141. in counties and 7/. in burghs. 


Nothing annoyed the Tories more, and in a greater 
degree assisted the bill of the late Government, than 
the moderation of the working-classes, and their willing- 
ness gratefully to aceept a measure of reform whic 
came far short of their expectations. n pursue 
the same course, I feel confident that the victory of our 
cause will not be far distant. (Applause.) But some 
one may be inclined to ask what is it exactly that you 
want? My answer is, I want such a liberal enfran- 
chisement of the working-men of this country as will 
recognise the immense progress which they have made 
since 1832, and give them not a preponderating voice, 
but a fair share in making the laws. We ask no transfer 
of power, no preponderance of the working-class ele- 
ment ; we demand—aye, and which we mean to 
obtain—is a liberal and extensive enfranchisement of | 
the skilled workmen who are now refuting the charge 
of indifference to their rights by marching in procession 
through our large towns—the men who manage the 
great co-operative societies, who read the penny news- 
pers, who are quite as intelligent, and much more in- 

ependent, than thousands of small traders enfranchised 

at present, I know of no such dangerous 


as your bigoted opponents of change, and of no policy 
so likely to convert our national glory into shame as that 
policy of resistance, which like the damming up of 


mighty waters, ends in sweeping the flood-gates away. 
(Applause. ) 


The Irish Reform League have adopted an address 
to the people of Ireland, asking for assistance in 
obtaining manhood suffrage and the ballot, and urging 


‘unity and peaceful agitation for these ends. 
anh and remonstrance against the libellous charges | 
rought against the working classes, of indifference | 


An unexpected demonstration in favour of reform 
took place at the last Saturday evening concert in 
Chester. Earl Grosvenor was announced to preside, 
and as this was his first public appearance in Chester 
since the events of the last session of Parliament, 
some curiosity was felt regarding the reception which 
would be accorded tohim. A correspondent of the 
Manchester Examiner writes :— 


At an early hour the entrance to the platform and 
reserved seats was besieged by considerable numbers of 
persons not commonly seen at the entertainment. The 
tickets in the hands of the booksellers had also been 
largely run upon by the working men. On his lordship 
ascending the platform he was met by a volley of dis- 
cordant noises from the galleries, which were replied to 
by cheers from those on the platform. Thus the two 
parties contended for a short time, the Earl vainly 
attempting to speak. On a partial subsidence of the 
uproar, there were cries of ‘‘ What about the vote?” 
When did you get out of the cave?” Now for the 
lower orders,” Ke. On former similar occasions, his 
lordship has indulged his hearers with a speech, but this 
time he was obliged to content himself with about a 
dozen words. 


THE EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT. 


The annual celebration of the early closing move- 
ment took place on Friday evening at St. James's 
Hall, Mr. J. D. Coleridge, Q.C., M.P., in the chair. 
There was a very good attendance, the central hall 
being well filled. Amongst those who occupied seats 
upon the platform were Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., the 
Honourable Captain R. W. Grosvenor, M.P., Rev. 
John Miller, D.D., Rev. Newman Hall, Mr. James 
Shoolbred, Mr. J.J. Knight (Shoolbred and Co.), 
Mr. James Marshall, Mr. Snelgrove, Mr. Marshall, 
jun. (Marshall and Snelgrove), Mr. Hicks (Howell 
James, and Co.), Mr. W. C. Jay, Mr. Jay, jun., Mr. 
Williams (Hitchcock, Williams, and Co.), Mr. Hay- 
man (Youngman, Hayman, and Co.), Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Caruthers (Harvey, Nichols, and Co.), Mr. Mayes 
(D. B. Johnstone and Co.), Mr. George Harrison, 
Mr. C. Wickman, Mr. Chauntler, Mr. Davenport, and 
Mr. Edwards. 

A statement was read by the Secretary (Mr. 
Henry Walker) showing that since the last annual 


meeting the agency of local committees of trade 
assistants had been employed for the abridgement of 
the late hours of business in the Borough, Pimlico, 
Edgware-road, Tottenham-court road, and more 
particularly in the east of London. District meet- 
ings of the employers in the drapery and other 
trades had been held in Commercial-road, White- 
chapel, Borough, and Pimlico, in most cases with 
the object of reducing the hours from nine o’clock 
on ordinary nights. These meetings had resulted, 
with but one exception, successfully. The movement 
for the Saturday half-holiday during the past year 
had been signal, both in manufacturing and retail 
trades. In support of the movement a special com- 
mittee had been appointed, and various public 
measures adopted. Through the influence of the 
Duchess of Sutherland and other ladies, the services 
of a ladies’ committee had been volunteered, and 
their co-operation had resulted in pledges from many 
hundreds of ladies to conclude their shopping before 
two on Saturdays. The movement had accelerated 
the closing of the lesser houses of business on the 
Saturday night. In Islington most of the drapers 
now closed at five on Saturdays, instead of nine, and 
in the Borough and Pimlico six o’clock closing on 
Saturday had been adopted by upholsterers and 
drapers. 


The CHAIRMAN, who was warmly received, ex- 
pressed his hearty sympathy with the objects of the 
association. The association was no longer a 
struggling or unsuccessful one, but was firmly estab- 
lished in the public favour. 
reasonable. He perceived that their objects were, 
first, an abridgement of the hours of labour in all 
departments of industrial life where they are unduly 
prolonged ; the adoption of the Saturday half-holiday 
where practicable; an early payment of wages, and 
the rescuing of shopkeepers and their assistants from 
the drudgery of Sunday trading. (Cheers.) He 
could hardly conceive any reasonable or moderate 
man objecting to the objects so reasonably and 
moderately stated. After enlarging more at length 
upon the justice and moderation of the objects of the 
association, the chairman continued :— 

I cannot very much admire or respect the man or 
woman who, for their own convenience, and without 
thought for others, will refuse to give up late shopping, 
and will prolong with heartless indifference those weary 
hours spent by many a poor girl in the depressing atmo- 
sphere of shops, without even the comfort of a seat, 
but wearily engaged in waiting upon the vexatious 
—— of some imperious and unreasonable customer. 
(Cheers.) We might all fail in our duty from ignorance 
or through carelessness, but the man who, from deli- 
berate unwillingness and selfishness, to suit his own 


fancy, canincrease the toils and hardships and discom- 
forts of large numbers of persons below him deserves 
nothing but dislike and disapproval, and the woman who 
can so treat her fellow-women deserves herself never to 
know what it isto have the estimable blessing of the 
devotion of a devoted, tender, and magnanimous heart, 
(Cheers.) But J do not think so ill of my own class or 
those above 


Their objects appeared 


me a4 to believe in anything like effective . 


numbers that could or would resist any reasonable ap 
faite to them in reasonable language upon a subject like 
8. . 

He had proposed to say a few words upon the ques- 
tion as affecting employersof labour; but was saved the 
trouble of doing so by a most interesting communica- 
tion which he had received from Messrs. Marshall 
and Snelgrove, which he should take the liberty of 
reading. From Messrs. Marshall and Co.’s letter it 
a that they commenced the Saturday half- 
holiday in July last, and they had not found any loss 
of business thereby. The speaker continued. 

I shall assume, therefore, that you willin due time 


get so much of your desires as you are really entitled to. 
he last question which I have to ask, and it is a ques- 


tion which you have to answer, is the most important 
connected with this movement. It is the question 
which Lord Lytton asks in one of last novels, —** When 
= have got your leisure what will you do with it?” 
hat is the question to which you can alone reply, and 
according as you reply toit you must expect to have the 
sympathies of others given to you, or withheld. I 
earnestly trust that you can answer that you are using 
it well, Borne it would be far better that you should 
be ground down to the dust by endless and by hopeless 
labour than that the hours which you have gained should 
be spent so as to injure your bodies and degrade your 
souls. (Cheers.) It would not become me to presume 
to give you advice in detail upon this matter. I should 
only display my ignorance if [ did, and I must, there- 
fore keep to generalities. Volunteering is of course 
excellent for such as devote themselves to it, and besides 
volunteering, there are the manly and athletic sports 
which the time and season admit of, and the pursuit of 
music. This latter is one of the most innocent and 
most elevating pleasures which man can ar par- 
take in. There are also clubs, lectures, debating socie- 
ties, and social gatherings. (Cheers.) 1 beseech you to 
forgive me for reminding you that our responsibilities 
do not end with our hours of work, but that for our 
leisure as well as for our labour we must render an 
account, This is no easy doctrine, but I know you feel 
it to be true, and I am very certain in proportion as you 
act upon it your characters will be strengthened, your 
work will be done better, and your leisure will be more 
enjoyed. Things which now seem good will soon seem 
8 and in your added faculties and in your en- 
rged understandings you will soon reap abundant re- 

compense for the little trouble it may have been at first 
to spend the time of your leisure according to the prin- 
ciples of duty. (Cheers.) One of the greatest of our 
writers, Mr, Wordsworth, has expressed this, as he was 
sure to do, in the noblest and wisest language ia his 
**Ode to Labour” :— 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong 

And the most ancient Heavens through thee are fresh 

and strong. 

(Cheers. ) 

The meeting wus then addressed by the Rev. Dr. 
MILLER (vicar of Greenwich), who, after making 
some remarks upon the general question, proceeded 
to comment upon it in its religious aspect. He was 
one who held very strong views with respect to the 
observance of the Lord’s-day. He did not offer his 
remarks as an excuse for Sabbath-breaking, but, 
nevertheless, he thought that it was not so much to 
be wondered at that the sin was so wide-spread as it 
was, seeing that so many in the metropolis had no 
other day upon which they could breathe the fresh 
air. Dr. Miller made some other remarks upon the 
subject, and was succeeded by 

The Rev. Newman HALL, the aim of whose 
remarks was to justify the claims of the association 
He ridiculed the objections offered by a portion of 
the virtuous public that the morals of the young 
people would suffer by the additional liberty. On 
the contrary, he thought they would be improved. 
The present long hours left the body and mind so 
jaded and wearied as to be almost unfit for rational 
enjoyment requiring any great exertion, and in too 
many cases the relaxation which must be obtained 
somehow was sought at the music-hall and similar 
places of resort. If there was a greater facility he 
contended there would bea greater taste for pure 
and innocent enjoyment. Many of those engaged in 
houses of business were Sunday-school teachers, and 
he knew an instance of a Sunday-school superinten- 
dent who was obliged to give up his duties because 
of the late hours of work on Saturday evenings. The 
speaker concluded by urging his audience to support 
the association by not making purchases on Satur. 
day afternoon or late in the evening. 

Captaii Grosvenor, M. P., followed, in a speech 
in which ha set forth the claims of the association 
as reasonable and deserving of sympathy. 

Mr. T. Hucues, M. P., followed in a short speech, 
in which he congratulated the society upon the great 
success it had achieved during the last two years, 

Several other addresses were delivered, and the 
proceedings were of the most interesting character. 

At intervals during the evening a choir of 300 
voices, composed of assistants engaged in various 
houses of business, sang several selections of music 
in admirable style, under the able leadership of Mr. 
G. W. Martin. 


FENIANISM IN IRELAND. 

The whole of the county of Limerick, and also the 
city, have been placed under the provisions of the 

eace Preservation Act. Several arrests have been 
made in Limerick. T'wo Fenians arrested at Drogheda 
have been sent to prison in Dublin. On Friday, 
three arrests were made in Dublin, which are con- 
sidered important, as placing in the hands of the 
authorities some documents revealing the Fenian 
plans. It is expected (says the Zimes’ correspondent) 
that numerous arrests will bo made during the pre- 
sent week, as the departure and arrival of each cross- 
channel steamer is assiduously watched by the detec: 
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tives. At present there are & considerable number 
of strangers in the town, who are likely to receive, 
and, in fact, are receiving, the attentions of the 


ing somo goods, found two istols of a 
i and handed over to 


in Belfast. On the arrival of the Liverpool steamer 


at Dundalk on 2 Constable Scullin discovered 


ding inquiries. A quantity of 
Toda seized by the et at Athy while being con 


veyed from the railway-station to a neighbouring 


The 28th Regiment has arrived in Dublin, 
and the new breech-loaders are being distributed to 
the troops at Cork. 

The announcement of the departure of James 

i Centre, from America, 

has been met 

the Government by an offer of the 
reward of 2, 000l. for his ap hension—that is, 
ill lead to his appre- 

hension, and a further 1,000/. to any one who may 


Stephens. 
On Saturday, Stephen James Meaney, ex-Senator 
of the Fenian’ Brotherhood, was arrested in the 


Strand, not far from the 1 Theatre, by 
— ge Williamson, of the etective force. He 
sai that he was innocent, thal bed ee ee 
no conspiracy, and he rotested g 

He was then — to Bow-street. On the 
neral topics, but studiously 
o question of Fenianism. He 
w-street, but he will not 


refused to give in his adhesion to 
“ President Roberts, and preferred to adhere to the 


A meeting of the —_ Cork magistrates was held 

house, under the presidency 
of Lord Fermoy, to take steps in the present emer- 
gen to preserve the peace of the country. Two 


decided to present a memorial to the Government 

ying them to swear in special constables through- 
out the country during the present crisis. 
Fermoy strongly urged the gentlemen present to give 
all the aid in their power to the Government in the 
present circumstances of the country. 


— 


— 
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‘UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are lists of candidates who passed 
the respective examinations indicated :— 

B. S. Pass EXAMINATION.—Thomas Bond, King's 
College; Francis John Buckell, University College; 
Edward Casey, King’s College ; Frederick Barham 
Nunneley, University College. 

M.S. AMINATION.— Alexander Bruce, B. So., Uni- 
* College. 

M.D. ExaMINATION.— Henry Charlton Bastian, M. A., 
University College ; Edward Lloyd Harries Fox, 
University College ; Thomas Henry Green, University 
College; James Jackson, London Hospital; William 
George Vawdrey Lush, St. Bartholomew Hospital; 
Richard May Miller, B. A., University College; Richard 
Douglas Powell,“ University College; Arthur Ernest 
Sansom, King’s College; Charles Smith (Gold Medal). 
Guy’s Ho:pital ; William Vicary Snow,“ University 
College ; Frederick Stockwell, St. George’s and Univer- 
sity College. 


Court, Official, and Wersonal Acbos. 


HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
The ceremony of unveiling the statue of the late 
Prince Consort was performed on Friday. The 


weather, although cold and raw, was fine, and the 


crowd, swelled by arrivals from Birmingham, Dudley, 
Worcester, Stafford, and all parts of the Potteries 
and the black country, was immense. The principal 
streets, which were decorated with flags, flowers, and 
2 were barricaded, and all traffic was sus- 

ed during the morning. Tho Great Western 
station was carpeted and festooned with flowers, 
rooms being specially prepared for hor Majesty and 
suite. The royal train arrived at ten minutes past 
one. The Queen, the members of the Royal family, 
and Lord Derby, were loudly cheered. On alight- 
ing, a procession Was formed through the principal 
streets of the town, and her Majesty was every where 
received with the utmost enthusiasm. On arrival at 
the pavilion which had been specially erected for 
the ceremony in the market-place, her Majesty was 


received by the guard of honour, composed of detach- 
ments from the 7th Hussars and the 4th Foot, under 


command of Sir Sydney Cotton. On alee ting, her 
Majesty was conducted to a chair of stute, and the 
ceremony at once commenced by prayer, which was 
offered up by the Bishop of Lichfield. An address 
from the Mayor and Corporation of Wolverhampton 
was then read by Mr. Powell, Q.C., the Recorder, 
and her Majesty having graciously * it, sum- 
moned Mr. John Morris, the Mayor of Wolverhamp- 
ton, to appear before her. His worship, who had 
evidently not expected the summons, promptly 
obeyed, and, falling on his knees, was knighted by 
her Majesty amid loud cheers. The Recorder, Town- 
clerk, and Corporation were then presented to the 
Queen, and the statue was unveiled by Mr. arg 
croft. The statue, which is bronze, — . — 

Prince Consort in the uniform of a Fiel Marshal 


“FS Obtained number of marks qualifying for gold medal, 


ro- 


— 
— — — 


* 
— — 
— — — 


: 


turning the salutations of the — The likeness 
is admirable, and the statue ected the highest 
credit upon the sculptor. 


On Saturday the birthday of the Princess of Wales 
was celebrated on the Sandringham estate with treats 
for the school children of the schools on the nace 
while a bonfire was also lighted on Balaclava-hill. 
The accouchement of the Princess of Wales is ex- 
pected to take place at Sandringham in January. 

It is announced that the Queen will confer the 


has | honour of knighthood on Mr. Alderman Phillips, the 


late Lord Mayor. 
Mr. R. A. Glass is gazetted to the dignity of a 
* 1 by letters patent. nie 
r. J. B. Karslake, Q. C., is gazetted Solicitor- 
General, in the place of Sir W. Bovill, who has been 
=" Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
eas. 

The new Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
took his seat on Friday morning, but there was no 
ceremony of any kind. 

Parliament, it is thought, will meet for the dis- 

tch of business on Tuesday, the 5th of February, 

867. 

The Army and Navy Gazette states that a com- 
mittee has been appointed for the purpose of con- 
sidering the application of martial law under certain 
circumstances, and to define the duties of the civil 
and military authorities where disturbances ma 
arise. The committee consists of Sir Edward Lugard, 
Lord Wiliam Paulet, Sir Henry Storks, Mr. Elliot, 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, and Mr. V 
Lushington, Deputy J udge-Advocate-General. 


— | 


— 


Miscellantons News. 


— 


RO TAL GALLERY OF IILusTRATIOx.— The present 
admirable performance of “ The Yachting Cruise,” at 
the Gallery of Illustration, will be shortly with- 
drawn, to enable Mr. German Reed to substitute Mr. 
Tom Taylor's romantic entertainment, The Family 
— The numerous requests which have been 

o for this revival, coupled with the fact that a 
great many persons were unable to see it, owing to 
the crowded state of the gallery during the Exhi- 
bition year of 1862, will no doubt ensure it a brilliant 


rd | succes for a limited number of representations ; Mr. 


German Reed, with his usual liberality, reproduces 
“The Family Legend” with new scenery an dresses. 

Dr. Livixestons.—At the ordinary meeting last 
week of the Royal G Society a 
letter was read from Dr. Livingstone, from 
the Rovuma river, East Africa, in which he described 
the pro he had made in pursuing the course of 
that river into the interior, with the object of reaching 


the north end of Lake Nyassa, and thence proceeding 


to Lake Ianganyiki, which lies to the south of the 
Albert N The latter lake, which is at present con- 
sidered the source of the Nile, is ——— by many 
geographers to derive its waters from the southern one, 
which would in that case become the source of that 
river. Dr. Livingstone stated that he had advanced 
along the Rovuma about one hundred miles, and 
though the natives were not to be trusted, he had 
succeeded in gaining the favour of one of their chiefs, 
and he felt confident of being able to accomplish the 
objects he had in view. The experiment of taking 
camels and buffaloes with him had not answered, for 
several of the animals had died. 

Mr. Bricut AND IRELAND.—Mr. Bright has 
addressed the subjoined letter to à gentleman in 
Exeter :—‘ The Irish landlords feel that they can 
rely on English force to sustain them, and they are 
careless as to the condition of the country, and the 
feelings of the tenantry. My plan would rob 
nobody. I would give more than its present market 
value for any estate purchased, and I would make a 
new race of proprietors out of the present occupiers, 
and thus convert them from discontent to a real 
loyalty to their country. Everything proposed for 
Ireland is opposed by the Tory and Church and 
landlord party, and yet this party has itself nothing 
tosuggest. Discontent and insurrection may menace 
the country, but English force is always at hand, 
go the landlord sleeps in peace, and feels that his 
rents and his power are secure. If Ireland were 
1,000 miles away from us, all would be at once 
changed. Justice would be done, or the landlord 
would be exterminated by the vengeance of the 
people. I see nothing better in the future, so long 
as the people of the United Kingdom are excluded 
from the House of Commons, and how soon we may 
be able to have them included is more than I can 
tell. I do what I can for them, and now they are doing 
something for themselves, I hope there may be some 
result before long. 

Tun DECLINE AND FALL oF OVEREND, GURNEY, 
anp Co.—The affirmation of Mr. J ohn Henry 
Gurney affords an nm into the circumstances 
which culminated in the collapse of one of the 
largest banks in the world, and the consequent dis- 
tress brought on this country last summer. ‘The 
business was established about the close of the last 
century, and became of an extensive and profitable 
nature. For the five years ending on the 3lst 
December, 1860, after allowing interest upon capital 
and upon the balances to the credit of the partners, 
the profits divided among the genre averaged 
upwards of 190,000/. per annum, ut subsequent to 
that period the actual net profits have not been ascer- 
tained or appropriated, but were reserved to meet the 
losses consequent — exceptional transactions. 
After the death of Mr. S. Gurney, and the retire- 
ment of Mr. D. B. 2 i 
the business, Mr. H. 


Chapman, made 


man, the partners managin 
Gurney and Mr. D. W. 


tional character, to various parties and companies 
upon securities of a speculative and uncertain nature, 
and prior to the transfer of the business to Overend, 
Gurney, and Co., Limited, it was found that the 
doubtful advances then amounted to upwards of 
4,000, 000. Believing that fresh capital would 
strengthen the business, it was determined to fu. a 


joint-stock company, which would take over the 


whole assets and liabilities of the firm. On an 
investigation of the affairs of the company, it was 
estimated that of the total amount of 4,199,000/., the 
sum of 1,082, 000“. would be realised, leaving there- 
fore the sum of 3,117,000/. deficient, in Fact an 
actual loss. In 1865, when the business was trans- 
ferred to the new limited liability company, the 
firm had accumulated a nominal reserve of 940,000/7., 
and had made bad debts involving a loss of more than 
three millions. 839,000/. had been lent to one 
Steam-packet Company, 397,600. to another, 
144,000“. to a third, and the whole amount at which 
these debts were valued was 192,000. Mr. Mare, 


the partners composing 
and Co., it was estimated that they would produce 
the further sum of 2, 320,000 “., and after taking 
credit fur the 500, 000 l. to be received for good will, 
and for 45,0007. as the estimated value of the premises 
in Lombard-street, there would have remained a 
surplus of 688,000/. in favour of the individual 
1 after providing for every liability of the 

rm. It is then averred that the estimates were 
made bond fide, as well as the arrangement by which 
the business passed, in the summer of 1865, to 
Overend, Gurney, and Co., Limited, the particulars of 
which are recited. What followed is but too pain- 
fully known. The bank lingered on in a state of 
hopeless insolvency until May last, when it suspended 
payment and heralded that t commercial crash, 
the ‘effects of which are still felt in the depressed 
trade of the country. 


Lazovrers’ anp Artisans’ DWELLINGS. — The 
subject of discussion at Monday evening's meeting of 
the United Social Science and Law Amendment 
Societies, was the legislative measures necessary for 
the improvement of the dwellings of the working 
classes. The chair was occupied by Mr. Hawes. Mr. 
Davey introduced the discussion with a paper in 
which he explained tho details of a measure, prepared 
by a joint committee of this society and the Society 
of Arts, and which would have been introduced to 
Parliament last session but for a technical difficulty. 
Mr. Childers’ bill, which obtained legislative sanc- 
tion, was useful as far as it went, but must fail to 
— completely the object they had in view 
from the absence of any power of com ulsory pur- 
chase; and the bill proposed by Mr. Torrens was 
objectionable inasmuch as it would place the protec- 
tion of the labouring classes in the hands of the ves- 
tries—the very bodies against whom they had need 
to be protected. The primary objects were the 
destruction of the present homes of fever and cholera, 
and the erection in their stead of dwelling-houses of 
an improved character, and those objects could 
not be attained unless some body or bodies were 
entrusted with compulsory powers for the acqui- 
sition of land. The causes of the present state of 
things were exceptional, and exceptional and stringent 
legislation was demanded to remove the evil. The 
requiremeats of the case would not be met by 
entrusting the compulsory powers to bodies consist- 
ing ofand representing the ratepayers. The society's 
bill proposed that upon application from any muni- 
cipal corporation or building company representing 
that certain houses were unfit for human habitation, 
or pestilential, and a nuisance to the neighbourhood, 
the Home Secretary might, under conditivns speci- 
fied in the clauses, grant a certificate giving power of 
compulsory purchase. The corporation of Liverpool 
had similar powers under a private Act, but the 
framers of this measure relied, not so much upon the 
public spirit of municipal bodies as upon the enter- 
prise of builders, the action of trustees of such 
charities as that established by Mr. Peabody, and the 
formation building societies of working men 
founded upon the co-operative principle. Overcrowd- 
ing was in his opinion a qaestion different from that 
of providing improved dwellings, and should be dealt 
with in some general Actapplicable to all dwellings, 
and containing provisions similar to those which 
applied to lodging-houses. Mr. Beggs suggested 
the amalgamation of Mr. Torrens’ bill with 
that of the association, and that a conference 
should take place with that view before the meeting 
of Parliament. Mr. Dresser Rogers considered that 
the difficulty of carrying out a measure of this kind 
was increased by the want of some sort of freehold 
tenure in part of a house, such as that which was 
customary in Scotland. Mr. A. Kinnaird, M.P., said 
he had attended the demonstration that morning in 
Lord Ranelagh’s grounds, and one of the speakers 
looked forward to the passing of a reform bill as a 
means of obtaining improved dwellings for the work- 
ing classes. In answer to Mr. G. W. Hastings, Mr. 
Kinnaird expressed an opinion that the present 
moment was most favourable for approaching the 
Home Office on the subject, as next session the atten- 
tion of Parliament would in all probability be mainly 
directed to social questions. The discussion was 
continued by Mr. Robinson, Mr. W. H. Smith, Dr. 
Pankhurst, the Rev. B. Lambert, and others, and at 
its close a resolution was passed directing that the 


le advances of an excep- peper should be printed. 
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® PROFESSOR CRAWFORD AND DR. 
CANDIISH ON THE “ FATHER. 
HOOD OF GOD.” 


Some months ago we reviewed in these 
columns the elaborate and eloquent Cunning- 
‘ham Lecture by Dr. Candlish, on the 
“Fatherhood of God. We were compelled to 
express our dissent from the “speculations” of 
the lecturer, in which he from first to last 
insisted on the sonship of the believer to God as 
identical with the Sonship of the Second Person 
in the Trinity to the Father. We declared our 
inability to accept or even comprehend these 
speculations, but contented ourselves with an 
analysis of the work containing them. We ex- 
pressed our high sense of its eloquence, fervour, 
and power, and hailed its ap ce as a very 
valuable contribution to theological inquiry. 
And in doing so we felt assured that a work of 
such care, earnestness, and learning would not 
long remain without provoking discussion, and 
thereby rendering no mean service to the 
Church in her firmer and more intelligent ap- 
preciation of the Divine Fatherhood. The work 
of Professor Crawford fulfils this expectation : 
it deals comprehensively with its subject, and 
gives special consideration to the most promi- 
nent and peculiar views of Dr. Candlish. It is 
marked throughout with a spirit of candour and 
respect that will much increase its worth in the 
esteem of every reader. 

We may be excused if our notice of this work 
be somewhat determined by our notice of the 
book that has led to its publication. The 
general Fatherhood of God” is admirably de- 
lineated. The extremes are avoided of ignoring 
the real Fatherhood of God to men as made in 
His image, of regarding that Fatherhood as if it 
were inclusive of all the relations He holds to 
us, or of depreciating in any measure the 
intenser and more glorious sonship ensured for 
the believer in Christ. It has not fallen to our 
lot to meet with any treatment of this subject 
in which these essential truths are so clearly and 
so consistently discriminated as by Dr. Craw- 
ford. With the Cunningham Lecturer he is 
careful not to overlook the reality or the vast 
importance of the rectoral relations God holds 
to us. But with a juster 3 as it seems 
to us, does he recognise these and the paternal, 
suffering neither to absorb or eneroach on the 
other. His penetration is subtle and his logie 
keen. His analyses of the several testimonies 
of Seripture which had been adduced by Dr. 
Candlish, and his counter comments on them, 
will yield the reader equal instruction and de- 
light. We direct special attention to his state- 
ment of what is involved in the analogy of 
fatherhood, to his array of the recognitions and 
the uses of the doctrine of the Divine Father- 
hood in the Old Testament, and to his lofty 
sense of the spirit of our Lord's teachings on 
this subject. e regard the ground he takes 
on the Fatherhood of God as presented in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and in the parable of 
the igal Son, as altogether impregnable. 

Considerably more than one lecture is devoted 
to the examination of Dr. Candlish’s theory that 
the sonship which God confers on His redeemed 

ople is substantially the same with that of 
ther Redeemer. The theory is fairly stated, 
and arguments for its support are summarised 
in extracts from Dr. Candlish’s volume. Con- 
cessions are also produced, and the theory is 
shown to be open to the gravest objections. 
The argument here will have the greater 
force, as its conductor is as firm a believer 
as Dr. Candlish himself in what he calls 
“the well-nigh universal persuasion of the 
“whole Christian Church” that our Redeemer 
is styled in Scripture “the Son of God,” in 
virtue of His eternal relation to His Heavenly 
Father—that the Scriptural use of this title 
cannot be explained 1 a reference to His 
miraculous conception, His Messianic office, or 

‘His resurrection from the dead. We cannot 
condense or even fully indicate the argument on 
so abstruse a theological question for the benefit 
of our readers, beyond the hint that it is utterly 
inconceivable that a Divine sonship springin 
from necessity of nature and a sonship consti- 
tuted by an act or work of grace, can be 
identical, 

In a subsequent lecture the Professor con- 
siders the mode of admission into the evan- 
„ gelical sonship,” and after showing the relation 
of adoption to justification and to regeneration, 
very firmly asserts that it is a change effected, 
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Atonement : with a Review of Recent Speculations on the 
J. CRAWFORD, D.D., Professor of 
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so far as man’s part is concerned, by faith, and 
faith only. He 8 — on the 
opinion of Dr. Candlish, that love holds much 
the same relation to adoption which faith does 
to justification. In considering the means of 
adoption or sonship he is naturally led to discuss 
the relation baptism is alleged to hold to it. 
Most clear and decided is his witness against 
the dogma that by baptism we are “regene- 
“rated with the Holy Spirit, received for God's 
„own children by adoption,” and “made 
„members of Christ, and inheritors of the 
“kingdom ofheaven.” After exposing the falla- 
cious interpretations of one or two texts on 
which this opinion is usually based, he verv 
pertinently remarks, “ We have Scriptural 
„instances of baptism being administered 
“without any spiritual benefits resulting from 
“it”: and “we have other instances of regene- 
“ration taking place without or before the 
“administration of baptism.” We find the 
Apostle Paul depreciating the fact of his having | 
baptized at Corinth, a thing inconceivable if 
baptism had had the potency which some claim 
for it. And we find the Apostle John, in his 
first Epistle, repeatedly adducing tests of re- 
generation, which he declares to be “ faith,” 
“love,” “righteousness,” abstinence from sin, 
victory over the world: this is as inconceivable 
had baptism ated, for in that case the 
* of its adminia tration had settled all doubt. 

e thank the author for his timely words, and 
hope that if they do not arrest Anglican ex- 
travagances where now cherished, they will at 
least help to preserve those at present free from 
all their eu. e 

The subject of the privileges of sonship occa- 
sions further criticism of the opinions of Dr. 
Candlish, in which the same vigour and pene- 
tration may be discerned, But as these relate 
to more ordinary topics, we forbear to adduce 
them. It were a great mistake, however, to 
suppose that Professor Crawford has restricted 
his treatment of the subject of his book to the 
relations indicated in our notice, or’ that his 
animadversions on others’ thoughts and conclu- 
sions are confined to Dr. Candlish. He devotes 
two lectures to the “ Fatherhood of God in 
„Relation to the Atonement,” and in these, it 
will not surprise our readers to learn, he is in 
antagonism to Mr. Maurice, and to the late 
Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, whose opinions he 
freely discusses. Our space allows us no room 
to characterise these lectures, except to claim 
for them the careful attention which their high 
theme demands, and which the spirit and 
thought of the author make a pleasant duty. 


We had written the above notice when the 
third edition“ of the Cunningham Lecture” 
was put into our hands. In this edition a pre- 
liminary essay, of a hundred pages, is devoted 
to the refutation of Dr. 
columns cannot be used for any such discussion 
of the lofty themes involved in the Fatherhood 
of God as would satisfy our readers or ourselves. 
This only will we say, that Dr. Candlish has 
defended his positions with a shrewdness that 
always forces our admiration, if it does not con- 
vince us; greatly has he enriched his already 
well-freighted volume. We wish he had 
refrained from an my Pos | which occasionally 
mars his page. We could not accept, as our 


rawford. These 


| gravely asked, “Why do you not let your ser- 
“vants do this sort of thing for you?” We 
meet at times with those who have been 80 
affected by the debilitating life of towns, 
that they regard special exertion with Uisgust, 
and could hardly be persuaded to put them- 
selves under a system of preparation for exer- 
cises fitted to develop in their full strength all 
the bodily powers. On the other hand, there 
are not a few who address themselves to what 
they conceive to be a development of the whole 
y, whose practices, with a view to this end, 
are y such an imperfect knowledge 
of the laws and the ordinary agents of health, 
and in some cases are so utterly ignorant and 
rash, that the arbitrary — under which 
they live, and the great efforts they are induced 
to put forth, are prejudicial rather than favour- 
able to health and life. There is a philosophy 
of exercise ; and we all ought to learn it: but 


it is not attained by the transfer to our own 


practice of the occasional advices and expe- 
riences of a variety of individuals, or by the 
building up of ever so many crude observations 
on diet and clothing, bathing and walking, and 
so on, under the hazy light of such a sublime 
truism as that exercise and temperance 
“strengthen the constitution and sweeten the 
“enjoyments of life.“ So many things are 
necessarily included in the basis of a true 
theory of recreative exercises, that anyone 
honestly concerned for the development of his 
full physical capability, may well feel glad and 
thankful that a teacher or a book comes in his 
way, having the requisite scientific 9 
ok wise practicalness for his guidance, not only 
in preparations for special exertion, but in the 
acquirement and maintenance of general health 
and vigour, and their attendant pleasures. For 
such physical education, we know of no exposi- 
tion and counsel which can be compared for a 
moment with the new work of Mr. Maclaren, of 
the Oxford asium. 

What is Training, and what is it meant to 
“ do? "—this is the general question which Mr. 
Maclaren answers. But we do not want to 
e train,” some of our readers may reply, half. 
alarmed at a word which they associate with 
the P. R.,“ or something of the sort. Let them 
hear the true meaning of the word “ training” ; 
which Mr. Maclaren thus states — It is to put 
“the body, with extreme and exceptional care, 
“under the influence of all the agents which 
„promote its health and strength, in order to 
“enable it to meet extreme and exceptional 
demands upon its energies.” Now the com- 
mon and indispensable agents of health are 
exercise, diet, sleep, air, bathing, and clothing. 
Mr. Maclaren’s work, then, is nothing less than 
an examination in detail of each of these agents ; 
and before he can regard either of them in 
special relation to training for exceptional effort, 
he has first to consider how each should be 
employed or administered under ordinary cir- 
cumstances—that is, those which are universal 
to the sustenance of health and te-normal phy- 
sical development. It is this that gives his book 
its value to all classes; and thus enables us to 
recommend it strongly to the multitudes of 


and in sedentary occupations, and to whom 
“ training,” in the sense of the preceding defi- 
nition of the term, is more or less necessary for 
the sound and constant health they so often 


readers may remember, the central speculation 
of his lectures, viz., that the sonship of the 
believer is identical with the Sonship of the 
second person in the Trinity, neither can we 
now. d we are confirmed in our judgment 
by this preliminary essay, that Dr. Candlish 
fails to recognise the general Divine Fatherhood 
as that stands in Scripture. But these opinions 
do not hinder our strongly assuring Our readers 
that they will find in this third edition a theo- 
logical volume of rare interest and importance. 


“ TRAINING, IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 


We shall only speak of things as we find 
them, if we say that, notwithstanding the rifle 
movement, the national pastimes of cricketing 
and boating, and the inculcation of a muscular 


8 | Christianity, there are still to be found amongst 


the would-be exquisites of our middle-classes, 
oung men who, in respect of exercise, in the 
roader sense, are of the same mind with that 
Chinese mandarin, who when attending a Euro- 
pean ball, called one of the dancers aside, and 


* The Fatherhood of God : being the First Course of the 
C ham Lectures, delivered before the New Col - 
lege, burgh, in March, 1864, By Roser 8. 
CANDLISH, D. D., author of Exposition of the First 
Epistle of John.” Third Edition, with a reply to Pro- 
fessor Crawford’s Strictures, and a notice of other objec- 
tions. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
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seek to promote by reckless and indiscriminate 
| exercises. : 

Mr. Maclaren has selected for his purpose one 
exercise only, as being both highly popular, and 
susceptible more than most others of being in- 
fluenced by a judicious system of training; it 
is, Rowixd. He has been perhaps drawn to this 
in particular by the fact that “it has collected 
„and concentrated in itself all the attractions 
“ and all the emulative distinctions of all other 


sure on “the physique of the men forming the 
crews, their enthusiasm, so generous and 80 
“ contagious; the crowds of spectators who go 
“to witness the races with enthusiasm no less 
“‘ strong, and certainly no less demonstrative 
“ than that of the rowers; the flag distinctions, 
“ colours, and costumes; the barges, music, and 
ee the beautiful river itself; as well as on the 
indling eyes of men, and the mantling cheeks 
of ladies, on river-bank and barge, when the 
cry is They come!’’ and the crowd sways to 
and fro, and the boats rush by. It is not, how- 
ever, to rowing only that the author’s observa- 
tions apply; for, though selected as a typical 
exercise, it is to be kept distinctly in view that 
* principles of ‘ training,’ as a system of bodily 
“ preparation for 5 exertion, are the same 
“ for all exercises, differing only in the mode of 
“ their application,” 

We can readily show the universal aspect of 
his special treatment of physical training, even 
if we confine our further notice of the book to 
its general drift on the single subject of Exer- 


cise. The inquiry which is supposed to be put 


young men who live in habitual confinement 


“ recreations ”; and he dwells with evident plea- 
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by those exhorted and instructed is—“ What 
4 -erci towards life, health, and 
‘strength of the body? How do lifting and 


carrying, ‘pushing and ing N and 
d 5. do us an aocd " Exercise K first 
ef as “muscular movement of force suffi- 
“cient to engage the energetic contraction of 
“the muscles employed.” Here we touch at 
once on the root-principle of the whole subject 


“the destruction and renovation of the tis- 


Y | lame from shin-ache. 


“chief agent in the destruction of the tissues, 
“and is at the same time the chief agent in their 
“renovation.” The law gine timately is, 
that “the strength of the body as a whole, and 
of each 1 of the body individually, is in 
6 relation to the frequency with which its 
e are that is, the strength of the 
‘as a whole, and of each part of the body indi- 
“vidually, is ever in relation to its newness.” 
This is a most important plain truth, which 
ought to be fixed securely in the mind, as the 
foundation of persion development and perfect 
health. But, further, exercise has an in- 
gredient besides muscular movement, namely, 
sistance "—encountering and overcoming 
Obstacles: so that it ought to be regarded as 
“voluntary labour,” which, if it is to bestow 
the physical advantages which actual labour is 
found to afford, “ must resemble actual labour 
“in all its physical essentials.’ Again, then, 
the chief essentials of the exercise of the volun- 
tary muscles, must also bave such amount of 
intensity, that their movements shall be of 
“speed and force sufficient to quicken the 
“breathing, and thus increase the action 
“of the im-voluntary muscles engaged in 
“the processes of respiration and circulation.” 
It is, then, in reference to the nature and 
results of Exercise, as thus sketched, that Mr. 
Maclaren inquires at large “in what manner 
„exercise is administered to a man in training 
“for a boat-race.“ On the special question we 
shall adduce nothing from his pages. Oxonians 
and Cantabs will no doubt read them eagerly, 
and discuss the principles and advices they lay 
down with the adherents of various systems 
which Mr. Maclaren criticises, and declares to 
be in some respects imperfect, in others posi- 
tively erroneous or injurious. We do not know 
that any of our Nonconformist colleges have the 
facilities of the members of the older Univer- 
sities for the ne of rowing, and 1 it 
is not to be desired that they should: but we 
heartily desire for their students more, and 
more varied, recreative exercises than * at 
8 enjoy, and strongly commend to them 
study and the application to their own 
“training”—in a department in which their 
professors possibly cannot aid them—of the 
rinciples which Mr. Maclaren has exhibited in 
is special form. Those of our readers who 
live near rivers that allow of the exercise, and 
are addicted to the eight-oared gig, or to the 
solitary sculling-boat (built on the most 
approved model of fragility, with its one-tenth 
— bottom and its canvas top), should certainly 


make acquaintance with this volume. 
Mr. Maclaren takes up severally the condi- 
tions of development and strength of body, 


after the method we have slightly. indicated as 
to Exercise: but we shall have sufficiently intro- 
duced a sensible and useful book if we now add 
a brief extract, in which are noticed two of the 
most frequent mistakes of those who devote 
themselves to exercise. 

% This error of exclusive devotion to one exercise is 


uri 
2 organ function are mainly 
determined. The error lies in expecting from the exer- 
‘pice what it was never d to give — what no single 


can ever be made to give. The human frame is 


— nid to and mast have 
means don ite culture, 


| 


: 


turned adide with a single mode of employment, [6 | 
was fashioned and designed fer modes of action without | 
limit, and it is so eonstituted that its own perfection of | 
development and power will be attained only by a wide 

and varied range of occupation, so fashioned that its 

own state of health, and its own point of power, will 

stand in relation to the integrity with which these con- 

ditions are observed.” 


For rowing, therefore, running is good; but like 
other good things, it must be used and not abused, or 
it may be converted into an evil. It must be rationally | 
popped, especially in its initiator or it will 

in its expected results, Men seldom enter upon it 
with sufficient care or pursue it with sufficient system. 
They run the first day as they run the last, all at once 
and all at à burst, always the same distance and all at 
the same pace: relinquishing the effort gasping and 


A trooper’s horse is trained in 
better fashion than this. Running under sach circum- 
a mn Po nee alone; it bs fatigues the 
imbs unprofitably, ac regards respiration, aggravates 
the evil of the rowing, which it hy ed to alleviate 
by ual ration. Few things worth doing can 
be done suddenly : certainly no change in the human 

can be so accomplished ; all the changes wrought 
in that are gradual, accumulative, and regular; and the 
agencies which produce the changes must also be 
gradually and regularly applied. 

With a man unaccustomed to . I would say 
let him begin with a mile, setting himself to cover the 
distance in about eight or nine minutes, at the easiest 

and make-belief race he can run in. Let him 

from his walk to the ground into this easy trot, 
and practise it till he finds his wind decidedly improve, 
and the work, such as it is, pleasurable.” 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Two Centuries of Song; or, Lyrics, Madrigals, 
Sonnets, and other Occasional Verses of the English Poets 
of the last Two Hundred Years, With Critical and 
Biographical Notes, by WALTER THORNBURY.  Iilus- 
trated by Original Pictures of Eminent Artists, drawn 
and engraved expressly for the work. (London: 8. 
Low, Son, and Marsten,) This is a “‘ Gift-book” for the 
season, 80 delicious to the eye, in its typography, in the 
gracefulness and variety of its ornamental borders, and 
in its beautiful woodcut illustrations, that we are con- 
fident it would enjoy great popularity were its literary 
contents much less interesting and satisfying to a 
cultured mind than is happily the case. But, here are 
gems of song from the poets of the last two centuries, 
beginning with George Wither, and scarcely omitting 
any name of note, besides ineluding many that are not 
generally known, down to Charles Dickens, Owen 
Meredith, and the editor himself. The omissions are, 
for the most part, such as could hardly have been 
avoided while the distinctive character of the book was 
preserved. The book is nota collection of specimens of 
the poetry at large of the two hundred years behind us; 
and ita merits would be very incorrectly estimated if, for 
even a moment, we lost sight of its plan. It is, in short, 
a collection of Vers de Société alone; although, as Mr. 
Thornbury says, it is very difficult to define what such 
verses really are. He has come as nearly as possible, 
however, to a definition, in assuming that they are 
„ poems written for refined circles of educated people, 
„and composed for friends, on especial, often on per- 
4% sonal, oceasions.” It is the best of such poems that 
he bas sought to select; and he justly describes them 
further, as ‘‘short bright pieces that specially show the 
personality of the poet, and display as much as pos- 
„ sible of his individuality—album verses, in fact, but 
album verses of high quality, and written by our best 
** poeta, living or dead.” The lovers orf Don Quixote” 
will certainly seek out the volume if we assure them 
that it really is as full of good and savoury things as 
% that cauldron at the marriage feast, into which Sancho 
% dipped so much to his heart’s content.” With these 
descriptive hints before their minds, our readers will 
hardly need the particularisation of certain parts of the 
contents, as representatives of the rest. But, if we say 
that there are Wither’s Shall I, wasting in despair,” 
Ko., ‘‘ Sonnets” of Milton, “Songs” of Sedley, 
„ Epistles”? of Pope, Verses of Praed, an ‘* Invita- 
tion of Tennysop, and Songs of Browning, and 
all the gaps between these well filled up with verse of 
the same occasional character, they will know how 
varied and how rare a treat is prepared for them. Mr. 
Thornbury’s ‘* Critical and Biographical Notes often 
give the characteristics of the poet of whom he writes in 
a bright, happy, and suggestive manner: but sometimes 
they are too jaunty and almost saucy. The “‘ borders” | 
by Mr. Shaw are, as we have intimated, very pleasing, 
and their combinations of forms often repeated very 
artistic. The illustrations by Wimperis, Marten, Wolf, 
and Warren, are the most satisfying; but all are of 
considerable merit, and are engraved on wood in that | 
freer and more expressive style which has of late years | 
taken the place of the minute elegances of the Jacksons, 
Williamses, and others of their time. The cloth binding 
is perhaps more perfect than anything of the kind that 
we have seen before. | 
Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs; Illustrated in 
Graphotype by various Artists, under the Superintend- 
ence of H. Firzoook. (James Nisbet and Co.) The 
text of this book of course requires no comment, Our 
criticism must be confined to the work of the artists and 
their degree of proficiency in this modern process of 
A collection of drawings from the hands of 


one who himself combines good teste with a ninety of | 
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execution, can hardly be of uniform merit, either in- 
trinsically or in their suitableness to the themes chosen 
for illustration. Let us say at once, however, that there 
are two engravings by Mr. D. C. Hitchcock, ard we 
heaitate to exclude one by Mr. Holman Hunt, which alone 
redeem the work from mediocrity, while the headings, 
borders, tail-pieces, and some of the larger engravings 
‘by Mr. Fitzcook, and one by Miss Edwards, are of the 
highest excellence. To this general assertion we must 
make an exception in the case of the first head-piece, in 
which the artist, in adapting his conception of the sub. 
ject to the hymp commencing ‘ How glorious is our 
“‘heavenly King,” has produced a most ludicrous result, 
in which infant songs of praise are seen to proceed from 
an emotion outwardly expressed by eight little faces of 
most exaggerated melancholy. The remaining illus- 
trations are second rate both in design and performance, 
bat the book is, on the whole, in consequence of the 
new style of illustrative art employed on it, and its 
general handsome appearance, a very suitable gift-book. 

The Spirit of Praise; Being a Collection of Hymns, 
Old and New. Illustrated by Eminent Artists, 
Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. (F. Warne and 
Co.) It is difficult to say whose art contributes most to 
the magnificent appearance of this volume, that of the 
binder, the artist, the engraver, or the illuminator, for 
all have brought their best to its production, and the 
result is a handsome quarto which is more fit for the palace 
than the ordinary drawing-room table. The contents of 
the book are a collection of bymns by various writers, 
from the twelth century to the present time, arranged 
under separate headings, as, The Creater,“ Prayer,“ 
66 Faith,” 66 Hope,” 66 Love,” „he Kingdom of Christ,” 
and when we add that, ineluded among those who speak 
on these themes are Luther, Paul Gerhard, Thomas 
Aquinas, George Wither, Watts, Newton, Wesley, Cow- 
per, Heber, Keble, it will be seen that there are many 
gems here worthy of such gorgeous setting as we have 
described. Apart from the attraction of excellent 
engravings, among which is one by the hand of the 
lamented Paul Gray, a touching picture, the illuminated 
letters at the commencement of each hymn are of every 
variety of design, and lend an additional charm to the 
book in the eyes of those who take any interest in this 
art. Round the page and separating each verse is a red 
red line, which gives a finish to the appearance. We 
ought to add that we have spoken of the volume in 
cloth. We observe there is also one bound in morocco, 
elegant or antique. What are the glories of this volume 
we can only dimly imagine. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Critical English Testament. Edited by the Rev. 
W. L. BLACKiEY, M. A., and the Rev. Jamzs Hawszs, 
M.A. Vol. II. The Acts and the Epistles (to Second 
Thessalonians). (London; Alexander Strahan.) On the 
appearance of the first volume of this work we gave a 
full account of its purpose and character, and bestowed 
on it afew hearty and emphatic words of commendation 
and welcome. The second volume confirms all our 
impressions of the great importance of the service which 
the editors are rendering to Euglish Biblical students. 
They are indeed sometimes deficient in the materials 
which a student desires in the investigation of curious 
questions proper to the higher scholarship ; but in what - 
ever is necessary to interpretation they seem to us to 
have added to Bengel all that is most valuable in the 
critical labours of Tisehendorf, and in the exegesis of 
Olshausen, Meyer, and Alford. In examining the 
Epistles, which thus far include all the more important 
Pauline writings, we are surprised to see that there are 
no indications of the use of some of the most important 
works of late years, from which the notes of Bengel 
might have been greatly enriched. We cannot think 
that the promise of the title-page is, so far as the 
Epistles contained jin this volume are concerned, borne 
out by the performance: we miss a great many of *‘ the 
precise results of modern criticism and exegesis.” 
This is the only fault we have to find: representative 
instances of what we mean may be found in the useless 
note of one of the editors on Romans v. 16, and the 
absence of additional annotation on Galatians iii, 20. 
Our real interest in the work occasions these hints, but, 
after all drawbacks, it is the foremost book of its kind 
for ordinary students of the New Testament at the pre- 
sont time. 

The Sermons of Mr. Henry Smith, Sometime Minis- 
ter of St. Clement Danes, London: Printed According 
to his Corrected Copies in bis lifetime: With a Memoir 
of the learned author, by THOMAS Furl, B.D. 
The whole carefully edited by the Author of The 
Heavenly Home,” Ke. (London: W. Tegg.) 
Many of our readers have long known the name 
and reputation of the ‘‘silver-tongued preacher, 
Henry Smith; and lovers of the Puritan theo- 
logy and of the highest sacred eloquence have 
been acoustomed to hunt up copies of his works, 
to pay bigh prices for them, and to be proud of their 
possession. A few years ago, we think, a proposition 
was made to reprint them; bat it fell through. Now, 
however, we have in two well-printed and handsome- 
looking portable volumes, a complete edition of his 
works, including not only the “‘Sermons” more com- 
monly known, but 4 Preparative to ° 


“God's Arrow against Atheists,” “ Certain Godly and 
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% Zealous Prayers,“ &. The editor claims to have 
made the work of revision carefully, and to have veri- 
fied the previous inaccurate references to Scripture. 
Obsolete words have been modernised, and spellings 
accommodated to our age, such as bin to been, trewant 
to truant, xc. But we think it was a grand mistake to 
bring the Scripture texts into “ accord with our present 
** trauslation.“ We have not searched to see whether 
any of the character and complexion of the original is 
thereby lost ; for the thing in itself, and with whatever 
result, is disapproved by us, But, in all other respects 
we welcome the volumes; and are sure there are hun- 
dreds who will be glad to receive this good, cheap, and 
attractive reprint. We wish all our families knew more 
of Henry Smith; and that all our candidates and 
students for the pulpit would at some time or other 
thoroughly steep their minds in his writings. 


The Force of Facts; or, the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets Examined. By A LaymMan. (London: James 
Nisbet and Co.) The author declares himself to be a 
delighted student of the Scriptures, and that he has 
constantly found himself refreshed and strengthened by 
them amid the criticisms and infidelity of the present 
age. Seeing that very much of the revelation of the 
mind of God is intimately associated with certain facts 
and occurrences in the history of man, as well as con- 
tained in direct law and precept, it follows that the re- 
cords of these facts should be proved to be trustworthy. 
If, then, these records can be shown to be divinely in- 
spired, all uncertainty is removed. ‘‘ The design of the 
„following pages is to review and set forth how this 
** divine inspiration is asserted, or assumed, or apparent, 
in each and every one of the sacred Prophets of the 
Old Testament.” As the facts mentioned in the Bible 
have been long known to us, it is not to be expected 
that their force can be presented in any very novel light. 
If a reader would take up this little book in the spirit 
in which it was evidently written, we believe he would 
share in the joy which the searching of the Scriptures 
gave to the writer, 

The Scripture Hymn-book, Being Passages of Holy 
Writ Selecled and Arranged for Chanting, with the Te 
Deum, and other Ancient Hymns, By N. Haycrort, 
M.A. (London: John Snow. Bristol: W. Mack.) 
Chant-books are sometimes so arranged as'to be of very 
little service to non-proficients, It is not so in this 
selection. Not only are the words to be recited on the 
first note separated from the rest, but the remainder of 
the line is divided for every bar of the music in such way 
that the most unskilled might soon take his part and 
keep his place with the general congregation. The 
portions of Scripture are all arranged for double chants, 
as these are most frequently used ; but, of course, this 
arrangement can be adapted at once to single chants. 
These selections contain not only most of the psalms, 
but many other portions both from the Old and New 
Testaments, together with the Ancient Hymns and the 
arrangements of the Te Deum. 


Search. (L. Booth.) A startling little brochure 
which it does not fall within our province to give an 
opinion upon. The writer is apparently a man of great 
zeal and integrity of purpose, and his words, therefore, 
are entitled to fair consideration. The book is made up 
mainly of quotations from the works of medica! men, 
for we should before have stated that the Search 
desiderated by the author is into the practice of mid- 
wifery in England, and that the tendeney of these 
quotations and of his own remarks, is to show what 
fearful crimes are sanctioned and blunders made by 
male aeconcheurs, and how favourably the exercise of 
this art by females contrasts with the practice as it 
exists in this country. The writer has crowded his 
pages with references to medical authorities, and certainly 
justifies the title chosen for his little work. 


What 'shall we do with Tom? or, Hints to Parents 
about School. By Dr. Brewer, of Leeds. (Hamiltons. ) 
This is a question of vital importance to many besides 
„Toms, and Dr. Brewer has some very shrewd com- 
mon sense and practical remarks to make in reference 
to it. He does not offer his little book as an exhaustive 
contribution to the subject of middle-class education, 
inasmuch as it was written rapidly at the close of his 
day’s work, but hopes that it may provuke others to 
discuss thoroughly the whole subject. Dr. Brewer 
thinks a boy should be removed from preparatory to boys’ 
schools at the age of eight or nine, that he should read 
well and know his multiplication table before he goes, 
that a boarding school is to be preferred to othera, that 
onde sent to school, parents should not meddle with his 
education, that he should learn Latin and Greek, music 
and drawing, drilling and gymnastics, not bookkeeping, 
nor any branch of business—science by experiment, and 
that the Bible should not be a class book, but a book 
for careful and reverent study by those who ean be 
attracted to it. The writer speaks rather as one who 
has much to say and little opportunity to say it than 
one who has been anxious to rush into print. 


Short Stories to explain Bible Texts. By M. H. 
(Johnstone, Hunter, and Co.) A packet of twelve 
beautifully printed little tracts, in coloured wrapper, 
each containing a full-page illustration, and twelve 
pages of letter-press, designed to explain various Bible 
texte, The plan adopted in these stories is uniform, so 
much so, in fact, that after reading two or three the 
reader knows almost to a paragraph where to expect the 


— 


duced in the brief sketches, and anticipates with un · 
failing regularity the closing words of application. If 
these are not blemishes, we have only praise for the plan 
and the execution of M. H.’s stories, which do un- 
doubtedly, as was intended, bring important Scripture 
texts within the apprehension of a child’s intellect by 
means of narrative illustration. 


Devout Moments. By Lord KI NLOCH. (Edmonston 
and Douglas.) In appearance and price a very unpre- 
tending little collection of forty pages of poems on reli - 
gious subjects. Lovers of sacred verse will find here 
many pieces of simple beauty, and and all pervaded by 
a devout spirit. The following, taken quite at random, 
is a fair sample of their tone and the measure of ability 
with which they are written, though in many the metr 


is not so simple, albeit always harmonising well -with 
the subject: 


Who the daily course begin, 
Daily wants and daily sin, 
Daily grace must also win. 

** If the round be still the same, 
In its weakness woe and blame, 
So on mercy is the claim. 


He who starts on weary way, 
Takes companion if he may ; 
Christ be thine for all the day. 


** Only by a round of care 
Parallel with that of prayer 
Canst thou safe till evening fare.” 


POCKET-BOOKS, ALMANACKS, &c. 


The Scripture Pocket-book for 1867 (Religious Tract 
Society), again deserves to be commended as a carefully 
prepared and attractive annual; having, as usual, a 
variety of useful information as to public business, the 
Houses of Parliament, recent Acts, courts of law, &e., 
with excellent astronomical notices, and a few pages of 
well chosen ‘‘ Gleanings,” The Young People’s Pocket- 
book (Tract Society), has also its well-known features; 
its brief literary selections supply a little occasional 
reading which the young may find pleasant and profit- 
able, and its information is abundantly enough for 
those for whom it is intended. 

The Teacher's Pocket-book and Diary for 1867.— Class 
Register, 1867. (Sunday School Union.) We need 
only announce these customary publications ; the former 
maintains all its excellence, and must be welcome to all 
Sunday-school teachers; the latter is indispensable in 
every well-ordered school, and should be used, as 
intended, in connection with the private Pocket-book 
and Diary” of the teacher. 


ANNUAL ADDRESSES.—‘* All for Love,“ or, Jacob 
Shaw and his Wife Rebecca ; A New Year’s Address to 
Parents. By the Rev. A. M. Brown, LL.D.—— 
** Things which Remain” ; A New Year's Address to 
Sunday-school Teachers. By the Rev. C. R. ALFORD, 
M. A. Have you Seen the Rainbow? An Address to 
Sunday-school Children. By the Rev. J. EDMOND, 
D.D. (London: Sunday-sehool Union.) An intense 
interest in the work of Sunday-schools—why should 
a reviewer not add, for himself, a long existing and 
intimate knowledge of teachers and familiarity with the 
poor?—occasions this present word on the Annual 
„Addresses of the Sunday-school Union. Dr. 
Brown’s is well-conceived, tastefully written, and has 
the qualities of feeling that will surely make a useful 
impression. Dr. Edmond’s is simple and hearty, and 
its typographical devices will please children, but 
it is very far from such an address as we should feel 
glad and privileged to ciroulate. Mr. Alford’s, if it 
really addresses any conceivable class of ‘‘ teachers” at 
all, happily does not address any of which we have ever 
known examples. Those who can read it with profit or 
even patience are not fit to be educators of the religious 
sense and feeling of others. Its matter is rubbishy, and 
its style is altogether mean. 


1 00 Home Almanack, 1867. (8. W. Partridge.) 
ublished under the auspices of the Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association, is one of the best publications of its kind 
that has yet come before our notice. It is printed upon 
a sheet of glazed paper, and contains some useful 
domestic and statistical information. In the centre isa 
prettily coloured print suggestive of the happy yule- 
tide, and it is otherwise tastefully ornamented. It is 
just suited to grace the walls of a cottage home. 


We have also received the following, all worthy of 
commendation :—Bow Bells Almanac, illustrated (J. 
Dicks, Strand), a very smart-looking large demy, con- 
taining twenty-four full-page engravings of considerable 
merit. Cassell’s Illustrated Family Almanac, also a 
handsome production, in which that enterprising firm 
have turned to account several engravings from their 
various periodicals. The Weather Almanac, by ORLANDO 
WHISTLECBAFT (Simpkins), a Handbook of Meteoro- 
logical, Agricultura], Rural, and General Information ; 
and The City Diary and Almanac (Collingridge), a 
plain, business-like demy, with stiff binding, containing 
a great deal of information about the City and commer- 
cial matters, and an admirable diary, ruled with money 
columns, interleaved with blotting paper, which will be 
most serviceable in the counting-house. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
A Biblical and Theological Dictionary, by Samuel Green (E. 


@onversion of the indifferent or wicked characters intro- 


Stock). The Adaptation of the Sabbath to the Well-being of 
Man (W. Freeman). Disragli’s Amenities of Literature, Parte | 


| Says a contemporary, a 


XI. and XII.; The Children’s Hour, Twelve for the 
Little Ones, by Mrs, d. Herbert Curteis; Aunt F. iendly’s 

Coloured Picture Books, Nos, I. to XII.; Longfellow’s 
Poetical Works, illustrated ; The Spirit of Praise, illustrated 
by eminent artists (F. Warne and Oo.). The Middle Classes 
and the Borough Franchise, by H. W. Cole, Q.C. (Longmans). 
Credibilia, or Discourses on Questions of Christian Faith, by 
Rev. James Cranbrook (A. Fullarton and Oo.). The Last 
Chronicle of Barset, by A. Trollope, No. I. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.). The Wedding Guests, by Mrs. Hume Rothery (F. Pit- 
man). The Return of the Guarda, and other Poems, by Sir F. 
Doyle (Macmillan). The Student's New Testament, History, 
by Dr. William Smith (Murray). Ministering Children 
(Seeley end Co.), Simple Truth Spoken to Working People 

by Norman Macleod (Strahan). The Mother's Vol. 
VIL (Jackson, Walford, and Oo.). Christie Redfern’s 
Troubles ; Chronicles of an Old Manor House; Christian 
Manliness; Christianity and Social Life; Green’s Bible 
Sketehes, Vol. II.; The Fishers of Derby Haven; Child’s 
Companioa Volume, 1866 (Religious Tract Society), Touches 
of Nature by eminent authors and artiste (Strahan). A Sum- 
mer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life (S. Low and Co.) Trigo- 
nometry for Beginners (Macmillan and Co.). Shifting Winds, 
a Tough Yarn (Nisbet and Co.) Kind Words; Bible-clags 
Magazine; and Child’s Own Magazine for 1866 (Sunday- 
School Union), England and her Subject Races, with Special 
Reference to Jamaica, by C. S. Roundell, M. A. (Macmillan). 
Sparks from the Anvil; The Story of Little Alfred; Tottie’s 
Christmas Shoes ; Animal Sagacity (8. W. Partridge). 


NEW MUSIC, 


Psatmopy.—Zhe Olive Branch. A ca m ot 
tunes composed and arranged ‘by Henry T. 
Mus, Doc, ee) Sacred Songs and Hymns. 
Words by Bonak and others, Music by CLARIBBL, 


(Boosey and Sons.) Regarded as contributions to 
psalmody, these publications deserve a warm welcome. 
Mr. H. T. Leslie's collection consists of thirty-six tunes 
set to hymns, and twenty-six chants (music only), the 


great majority of which are rag to con- 
gregational use. The tunes are delicately N . 
latte 


and well adapted to the hymns 
are such general favourites as Commit thou all thy 
„ griefs,“ ** Nearer, my God, to Thee,” Jerusalem the 
“* golden,” ** Abide with me,” ** Rock of Ages,” &., &. 
Claribel’s Sacred Songs are only sixteen in number,.and 
apparently designed rather for family then onel 
use, The tunes are very simple and sweet, and the 
hymns such as might very fitly be sung around the 
family altar. Claribel has in several instances 

the music to her own words. 


1 2 — — 
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Great NortHern Hosriral, CALEDONIAN-RO4D, 
Istineton, N.—Number of patients for the week 
ending Deo. 1, 944, of which 234 were new cases, 

DIscONTINUANCE OF S§TORM-SIGNALS.—A circular 
has been issued from the Board of ‘Trade announcing 
that the Royal Society has undertaken the duties 
hitherto performed by the Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. The storm-warnings 
are declared to be in effect useless, and they are to 
be discontinued, but the weather reports will be pub- 
lished as usual. 

— ̃—— . 


Glennings. 


Why is the letter O like London ?—It is in the 
midst of smoke. 

Why is a speech delivered on board ship like a 
necklace P—It is a deck oration. 

Why is the end of a sermon like a revolution ?— 
There is a general rising of the people. 

Why is a hedgehog of vegetable origin ? — Because 
he is the offspring of a prickly pear (pair). 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon's New America” will be 

ublished by Messrs, Hurst and Blackett on New 
Near 8-day. 

An American paper states that “ a petrified human 
hand was lately found in red sandstone at Memphis 
Tennessee, in a perfect state of ion.“ 

The original drawings of Gustave Doré for Tenny- 

sons “Elaine,” together with a set of proofs and 
photographs, will be on view at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, 
Pall Mall East, in a few days. 
An old Irishman, who was found literally crawling 
in the streets of London, on Friday night, a mass 
of rags and filth, was taken to St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital. In his rags was found money to the amount 
of 1711. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Porr LAURNATE.—It is said that Mr. Tenny- 
son is about to leave the Isle of Wight, where he 
has a pretty little house and grounds at Farringford. 
If the report be true, he will actually bave been 
driven away by the curiosity of his neighbours. He 
has bought up all the land he could get round his 
house, but to no effect. He is watched and dogged 
wherever he goes. 

The French Government is asked by the South- 
Eastern Railway Company to oe, the 
searching in Paris during the Exhibition of 1867. 
The South-Eastern Company have reduced the time 
of travelling between London and Paris to ten hours, 
and the waste of time involved in the existing system 
of baggage transit. and search is estimated at half 
an hour on the average. 

Marriage EXTRAORRDNART.— On Tuesday last, 

marriage of a remarkable 
character took place at Portland Chapel, Kingsdown, 
Bristol, A couple were married whose united ages 
amounted to 149 years. The bride had been twice 
previously married—the bridegroom likewise twice ; 
while the bridesmaid ” and the bridegroom’s “ best 
man” (both over seventy years of age) has entered 
the matrimonial state on three occasions each. 

MatHEMATICvAL Wixp.—The late Professor Vince, 
one morning (several trees having been blown down 


the night previous) meeting a friend in the walke of 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Dec. 5, 1866. 


2 — — “oS 
ohn dge, was accosted wi KERSHAW—BUTTERWORTH.—November 26, at the Con- 
*. 770 do, sir? — blustering wind ‘hie | . : gational chapel, Union-street, Oldham, by the Rev. John Markets, 


l Yes,” answered Vince, It is a rare mathematical 
— Mathematical wind!” exclaimed the 
other, how so ?”’—“ Why,” replied Vince, it has 
extracted a great many roots. 

ProritaBLeE Mistakes.—A plain-spoken Western 
preacher delivered the following from his desk :— 
1 would announce to the congregation that, 
mistake, there was left at this meeting- 
morning, a small cotton umbrella, much 
time and wear, and exceedingly pale in 
colour; in place whereof was taken a very large silk 

of great beauty. Blunders of this 
and sisters, are getting a little too 


A statesman’s best allay 
and, although one does not hear 
her, the wife of th ä 

said to be a very efficient 14 
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ree sat you have N — , but 
cannot much hope of a favourable answer; 
what wick this Reform Bil and one thing and 
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, he is so busy that he has scarcely time to 
speak to me.” 

— — eee 1 
haven t of a ecticut paper 
the following anecdote :—“ Mr. and Mrs.’ Oren Cleve- 
land, formerly of Winsted, Connecticut, removed to 
Ohio in 1839. They buried their eldest child in Win- 
sted in March, 1809, and all of the others, nine in 
number, survive; nor has there been a death in their 
immediate family for the long period of fifty-seven 
years. The aged parents, partners during sixty 
years, have for twelve years past had astrong desire 
to see their children all together once more on the 
shores of time. Time, in its course, had brought six 
children to reside within forty miles of 
home. Three were still living ‘ at the 
in New Hartford, Litchford county; one 
and one on Long Island, N.Y. These 
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the mother, she boing eighty-one. The 
was eighty-one last May. A bountiful dinner 
the occasion, they all set down, 
eldest—the oldest child being fifty-eight, 
— thirty-five. All were grey, more 
: yet last time they met at the wedding 
e hair, but that 
thirty-one years ago. The m and eldest 
had not met before for twenty-eight years.” 
Domestic SeRVANTs IN New York.—A lady told 
me the other day, amid much laughter, that she was 
about a new waitress, and that the negotia- 
tion, somewhat protracted and intricate, 
had proceeded very smoothly until she said, “I give 
an evening every week, but I allow no followers in 
the house,” when the young woman, rising with 
ity (they always sit unasked), said, “That 
the question,” and swept out of the room. I 
knew of a gentleman who undertook to do a little of 
the rough work in the engagement of a cook before 
he sent her to his wife. He underwent his cross- 
ezamination as to the style of his house, the 
— oe -of — * the hours of the 
amily, num servants, with exem 
meekness, until the woman asked, How — 
children have you got?” 1 have five,” he 
answered, but I’ll put two or three of them out of 
the way if you insist upon it,” and turning on his 
heel, meddled no more with woman’s matters. But 
servants will go a short distance into the country in 
the summer ; that is, they will then change city life 
for villa life or watering-place life. But they won't 
stop after the lst of October. With them, as with 
those whom I first mentioned, the object of life seems 
to be as much of and gaiety as they can get; 
dainty eating and drinking, fine clothes, fine houses 
to live in, and fine people for society.—New York 
Oorrespondent of the Spectator. 
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Births, Minges, and Berths, 


BIRTH. 
HILL. December 8, at Shirley Coll tham 
the wife of the Rev. John Hill, M.A’ bf à 10a * 1pton, 
MARRIAGES, 


WORTHY. WESTAWAY.—November 18, at the Independent 
rf the J. J. Amelia Fanny, 

daughter 4 « Worthy, to Mr. William James Westa- 
VAWSER—SARJANT.—November N, at the Free Church, St. 


Rev assisted 
Robert Bond, uncle of the bride, Within Knightly Varner 


of Cambridge, to M Ann, 
et ary n, daughter of the late Mr 


ord, b the Re . + 0 
g ford, by v. J. R. Campbell, D. D., Mr. 
POWELL—MORRIS 


the Rev. R. P. M " 

Phi to Susan, daughter of Mr. 8. * 4. 5 
’ ° | 

1OUS—LUNN.—November 24, at Zion Ch 

by the Rev. J. Orme, assisted by the Rev. J. 1 


Mr. f Ripon, to Eliza Marsh 
third daughter of the Mr, E. ** Sak f 
1 2 November 25, at the Independent cha 


] 
.the Rev. J. Bliss, Mr. : 
3 r Samuel Holt, of Man 


chester, to Brown, late of Preston 
mult c at Rameden-street 

I t H Skinner 

N — to allavrall, both of | 


Hodgson, Mr. Joseph Kershaw, of Sheepwashes, to Mies 
Hannah Butterworth, of Bates-street. 

FOst®#R—FARLEY.—November 27, at the Congregational 
Church, Asburst Wood, East Grinstead, by the Rev. B. 
ro Mr. Frederick Foster, to Eliza, youngest daughter of 
Mr Thomas Farley, of Homestall, East Grinstead. 

SCHOLES—SCHOLES.—November 28. at the Congregational 
church, Bolton, by the Rev. W. H. Hewgill, Joseph Henry, 
only son of Peter Scholes, Fsq., Radcliffe-bridge, to Maria, 
only daughter of Thomas Seddon Scholes, Esq., Farnworth, 
near Bolton. 

ALLEN—WEBB.—November 28, at the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon’s chape), Malvern, by the Rev. G. J. Allen, of War- 
wick, brother of the bridegroom, the Rev. H. Allen, 
LL. B., to Emily, only daughter of H. P. Webb, Tsd., of 


, Isle of Man. 
WESTCOTT—ROTTEN BERRY.—November 29, at the Inde- 
dent chapel, Barnstaple, by the Rev. G. T. Coster, Mr. 
Mark ht Westcott, of „ to Emily Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. G. Rottenberry, High-street, Barnstaple. 


DEATHS. 


SOULE.—November 22, at Brighton, in the -ninth year 
of her Amelia, wife of the Rev. I. M. Boule, of St. 
Sohn's-hil, Battersea-rise, and daughter of the late Henry 


tton, : 

FOONB-Nevember W, at Warminster, Sarah, widow of the 
late John Foone, — Salisb aged eighty-one years. 
BEAU MONT.—Novem 25, at Uxbrid r. Benjamin 
Beaumont, coachbuilder, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
STAMPER.—November 27, at Odiham, in his sixty-first year, 

Mr. John per, only brother of the late Rev. Thomas 
G. 8 Friends will kindly receive this intimation. 
HARINGTON.—November 27, at Devon aged seventy- 
seven, Lieutenant Henry Harington, R.M., grandson of the 

late, Dr. Harington, of Bath, and father of the Rev. John 


R. Hariu n. 

CHIPPERFIELD.—November 27, at Highgate, Martha, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. T. Chipperfield. 

MoALL.—November 29th, at the Rectory, Brighstone, Isle of 
Wight, the Rev. Edward McAll, M.A., rector, and late rural 
dean, in the sixty-first year of his age. The deceased was 
the eldest surviving brother of the late Dr. McAll, of Man- 


chester. 

WEBB.—December 1, Bayley Webb, Combs, near Stow- 
market, aged seventy-five. 

OSBORNE.—December 1, at 144, High-street, Clapham, 
Charles Ernest, third son of Mr. J. S. Osborne, aged seven 
years and eight months. 


Money Market and Commercial 
Intelligence. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

Consols stand at 883 for Money, and 884 to 88§ for 
the Account, both ex dividend, 

The same depressing causes which operated on the 
Money Market at the date of our last writing, continue 
in force. 3 

The Bank return is. again highly favourable, the 
reserve of notes amounting to 9, 655, 528“., and the stock 
of bullion to 18,175,5707. The reserve of notes exhibits 
an increase of 855,650“. as compared with the preceding 
return. 

The rates of money, whether at the Bank or in the 
open market, have undergone no changes. 

Two foreign or colonial loans have been placed in the 
London market during the week. The first was that of 
the Queensland Government, for the small sum of 
400,0007.. The stock was issued at 91, and bears six per 
cent. interest from Ist of July last. Messrs. Rothschild 
have invited subscriptions for 3,600,000/., in 6 per cent. 
bonds, for the Lombardo-Venetian Railway. At the 
rates at which the bonds are issued, reckoning the ad- 
vantages of the redemption in 1875 and 1876 respectively, 
they will yield nine per cent. per annum. 

The exports for the month of October, 1866, exceed 
those of October, 1865, by nine per cent., but the im- 
ports both for September and October exhibit a consider- 
able falling off as compared with the corresponding 
months of 1865 and 1864. 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce have agreed 
to memorialise the Government to institute an inquiry 
into the causes of the recent commercial and financial 
crisis, and the working of the Bank Charter Act, 

The price of corn has receded during the week. 

There has been a call for coin to meet the runs“ 
upon the Irish Savings’ Banks. 

Mr. McCulloch, the American Secretary of the Trea- 


sury, recommends a resumption of cash payments in 
1868. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
(From Friday's Gasette,) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 82, 
or the week ending Wednesday, Nov. 28, 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued . . 42, 148,275 Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities. 8,984,900 
Gold Ooin & Bullion 17,142,265 


282,142,278 


282,142, 275 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Froprietors Capital g14, 553,000) Government Securi- 
Rest ties (ino. dead 


eee dees „3. 287, 780 
Public Deposita... . 6, 16. 167 weight annuity) 212,846,863 


Other Deposits .... 16,252,795) Other Securities .. 19, 186,008 
1 Day and other Nr 655,525 


No 9, 
9 . . 516,495] Gold & Silver Coin 1,033, 205 
242,721,101 242 721,191 
FRANK MAY, Deputy Cashier. 


Nov. 29, 1866. 


Hoitoway’s PIS.— ExTITXRT ED Existence.—This medi- 
cine embraces every attribute required in a general and 
domestic remedy ; it overturns the toundations of disease laid 
by defective food and impure air, In obstructions or conces- 
* of the liver, lungs, bowels, or avy other o » these 
, are especially seaviceable and eminently — They 
rhould be kept in readiness in every family, as they are a 
medicine without a fault for young persons and those of feeble 
constitutions, They never cause pain, or irritate the most 
eonsitive nerves or most tender bowels. Holloway’s pills are 
the best known purifiers of the blood, and 


CORN EXOHANGE, Lonpon, Monday, Deo. 3. 


There was a moderate supply of English wheat fresh up to 
this morning’s market, which, together with the supply of 
last week left over unsold, found buyers at 2s. to 3s. per qr. 
reduction from the rates of this day fortnight. In foreign 
wheat little doing, factors not being willing sellers at the 
decline required by buyers, which may be quoted fully 2s, per 
qr. on previous quotations. Fine barley 18. per qr., secondary 
18. to 2s. per qr. down. Beans and peas ls. per qr. 
cheaper. he arrivals of oats for the week are good. We 
have experienced a fair demand for this article at about the 
current rates of this day week. Good old Russian oats have 
met with most attention. 

CURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr. Por Qr, 
WHEraT— „ 1. 5 ss 


red, o oo % Me „„ ae 
Ditto new .. .. 52 64 Maple .. .. .. 89 
White, old ee ee 58 71 White ee ee ee 40 44 


„ white .. 67 72 
Ry ee ee ee ee 82 34 


„5 ities .. 00 0 
m oe * 
— Sa oc 830 56 Oa 
Distilling .. . 40 46 eng + a0 
: 5 
ae ee ee 80 44 Scotch feed ; 24 81 
— =... Wo aie ose 
Ohevali er. 78 80 „ „„ ie 
| Brown 0 - 58 68 Foreign feed.. .. 21 27 
BA 
Ti „ „% „% M OG | FOUR 


Hacrow ee ee ee 41 44 
Small .. .. . 43 48] Country Marks .. 43 46 
Egyptian. — —] Norfolk & Suffolk 43 45 


BREAD. — Lonpon, Monday, Dec. 3. — The prices of 
wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 9d. to 9}d.; houre- 
hold ditto, 7d. to 83d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 

Monpay, Deo. 8.—The total imports of foreign stock into 
London last week amounted to 9,373 head. the corre- 
sponding week in 1865 we received 15,857 head; in 1864, 
12,143; in 1868, 9,752; in 1862, 5,083; in 1861, 4,951; in 
1860, 6,163; and in 1869, 4,811 head. Thesupply of foreign 
beasts on sale here this morning, both as to number and 
quality, was only moderate, the demand for it was in a sluggish 
atate, at barely Jast week’s quotations. The arrivals of beasts 
fresh up this morning from the West of England were on the 
increase, and iu full average condition. From other districts 
they were only moderate, but of averege weight. The show of 
Irish stock was rather extensive, of Scotch limited. All 
breeds met a slow inquiry; nevertheless, compared with 
Monday last, no change took place in the quotations. The best 
Scots and crosses realised 5s, 4d. per 8lbs. From Lincoln- 
shire, Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire, we received 
1.500 Shorthorns, &.; from other parte of England, 800 
various breeds; from Scotland, 66 Scots and crosses; and 
from Ireland, 500 oxen and heifers. The supply of English 
sheep was very moderete, but the quality of most breeds was 
good. The demand for both long and short-wooled sheep was 
somewhat heavy, at prices barely equal to those of Monday 
last. Heav wns and half-breds may be quoted at 6s. 
per Slbs. me Lincolns sold at 58. 4d. per 8lbs. There 
was a steady demand for calves—the show of which were 
limited, at full quotations—viz., from 48. 8d. to 58. 10d. per 
Slbs. The sale for pigs was slow, and prices had a drooping 
tendency. The top figure was 48. 8d. per 8lbs, 


Town made. .. 52 57 


* 


Per Slbs. to sink the Offal. 


s. d. 8. d. sd . d. 
Inf. coarse beasts.3 6 to 3 10 Prime Southdown 5 10 to 6 0 
Second quality .4 0 4 6 Lambs 0 0 00 
Prime large oxen.4 8 5 0 Lge. core calves 4 8 6 4 
Prime Scots, &0., 5 2 65 4 Prime small. 5 6 5 10 
Ooarse inf. sheep. 3 8 4 0 Large hogs 66 
Second quality 4 2 4 10 Neat em. porkers.4 6 4 8 
Pr. coarsewoolled5 0 5 8 


Quarter-old store pige, 298. to 328. each, Suckling Calves 
208. to 288. 


NEWGATE anpj LEADENHALL, Monday, Dec. 3. 

The — of both home and foreign meat on sale at 
these markets are less extensive than last week. On the 
whole a good business is doing, at late rates. The imports of 
foreign meat last week were 519 baskets 348 packages from 
Rotterdam, 48 baskets 47 es from Hambro’, 9 packages 
from Harlingen, 4 cases from Antwerp, and 8, 284 carcases 
from Niew Diep. 

Per Slbs, by the carcase, 


. d. 3. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef . 8 2 to 83 6 [Small por 4 6to4 8 
Middling ditto 8 8 4 0 Inf. mutton .8 4 4 0 
Prime large do. .4 2 4 4 Middling ditto .4 2 4 4 
Do. small do. 4 4 4 6 Prime ditto e 
Large pork. . 3 8 4 4/Veal.. @4 64 


COVENT GARDEN, Lonpor, Saturday, Dec. 1. 
Heavy consignments of goods have arrived this week from 
the continent, and home-grown produce of most kinds con- 
tinues most plentiful. Pineapples are still abundant. Pears 
consist of Glou Morceau, Chaumontel, Beurié Diel, and 
Winter Nelis ; apples of Ribston * 1 Cox’s Orange At 
piu, and Old Nonpareil. Grapes, both hot-house and Spanish, 
are still arriving in large quantities, as likewise new oranges, 
which are selling at from 4s. to 6s. per hundred. Prickly 
and pomegranates may also still be had; the former 
fetch 2s. 6d. per dozen, and the latter from 3s. to 6s. per 
dozen. For Kent cob nuts there is a rather better trade, at 
improved prices than there was last week Vegetables continue 
abundant. Portugal onions realise fiom 6s. to 12s. per 100. 
Flowers chiefly consist of orchids, santhemums, dahlias, 
pelargoniums, fuschias, mignonette, rosea. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Dec. 8.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 1,825 firkins butter and 8,873 bales bacon, 
and from foreign ports 21, 780 casks, &., butter, and 476 
— 4 2 The — A age butter cone gga very 

, at irregular rates, Fore supply, prices 
declined about 2s. per cwt., and best Dutch sold at 1166. The 
bacon market ruled quiet, the dealers purchasing for imme- 
ge use; at the close of the week there was more pressiug 
to 


POTATOES. — BoroucnH AND SPITALFIELDS, Monday 
Dec, 3.—These markets are extensively supplied with foreign 
7 and the show of home-giown qualities is also large. 

he trade, cons quently, is in a sluggish state. Fine parcels, 
however, are tolerably firm in price, but inferior sorts are 
rather easier to purchase. Last week’s import amounted to 
218 bags 2 cases 77 tons from Havre, 9 barrels from Hamburg, 
288 sacks from Dunkirk, 5 baskets from Rotterdam, 910 sacks 
from Die pe, 105 sacks 56tons from Jeisey, 107 tone from 
Erfruf, 11 tons from St. Malo, and 1,054 tons from St. 
Brieux. Yorkshire Regents, 110s. to 1808. per ton.; Fiukes, 
110s. to 1308. ; Kent and Essex Regents, 110s, to 130s, ; Scotch 
Regents, 110s, to 1408. 

BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Deo. 8.— The 
business transacted during the past week shows a steady de- 
mand for all samples of good quality, and last quotations have 
been fully maintained, but the — Oe of new hops on 
offer has materially restricted operations in our market, and 
the sales effected have been of a limited character. Bavarian 

markets have again advanced 6s. per owt. 


and 
are firm, at extreme quotations, New York advices 
to i 20th ult, state that the hop market is very firm, and 


— 


_ Dre. 5, 


THE NONCONFORMIBT. 


1866, 


aly * ape samples of bg new crop = eggs Br 62c. 
to „ While olds are mu 8 ussex, - to 
1688.; Weald of Kent, 1508, te 180s.; Mid and Kast ‘ 
1688, to 231s.; Farnham and Oountry. 170 te 2250; Year- 
lings, 105s, to 150s. ; Olds, 508. to 80s, The imports of foreign 
hops into London last week consisted of 118 bales from 
Calais, 95 from Dunkirk, 348 from Antwerp, 83 from Ham- 


burg, 58 from Ostend, 80 from Rotterdam, and 35 bales from 
Bremen. 


WOOL, Mowpay, Dec. 3.—During the last week there has 
been very little inquiry for English wool for home consump- 
tion. Nevertheless, scarcely any alteration in the value of the 
article. The demand for export to the continent is very 


restricted. The coloniat wool sales are progressing slowly, at 
drooping prices, 


SEED, Monday, Dec. 8.—Very little English cloverseed 
yet appears, and prices are nominally unchanged. Foreign 
samples of red cloverseed was not so readily placed, : but 

rices were}without change. The best trefoils, whether Eng- 
ish or French, having taken favour, commanded age in higher 
= with a good demand. White cloverseed was held very 

igh, and no change occurred worthy of remark in either 
brown or white. Canaryseed was quite as dear, the best 
samples selling pretty freely. Winter tares being at a feeding 
price, are not pressed for sale. 


OIL, Monday, Dec. 3.—There is but a moderate demand for 
linseed oil, at 37s. 6d. per cwt. on the spot. Rape is dull, 
and prices are rather lower. Olive oils are a slow sale; but 
cocoa-nut oil rules firm, and fish oils are in slow request. 


Turpentine rules heavy, at 398. 6d. to 40s. for American, and 
88s. 6d. for French spirits. 


COALS, Monpay, Dec. 8.—Good business doing, at last 
day’s rates. Hettons, 23s.; South Hettons, 228. 9d.; Eden 
Main, 21s.; Tunetall, 208. d.; Holywell, 16s. 6d.; Wylam 
Moor, I6s. 64. ; North Patton, 14s. 3d.—Fresh ships, 2; screw 
steamers, 15; left from last day, 7; ships at sea, 16. 


TALLOW.—Lonpon, Monday, Dec. 3.—The tallow trade is 
firm, and P. T. OC. is worth 448. per cwt. on the spot. Town 


tallow commands 43s, 3d. net cash, Rough fat is selling at 
2a, 24d. per 8 lbs. : 


1. — 


Adbertisements, 


R. COOKE BAINES, 
RAILWAY COMPENSATION VALUER, &c. 


No. 106, Cheapside, E. C. 


Having the Plans and Books of Reference of the various 
Metropolitan Railways and other Public Works, Mr. Baines 


will be happy to supply on application every information 
respecting them. , 


PROPERTY SURVEYED AND VALUED. 


Money obtained to any amount on Freehold or Leasehold 
Securities, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET (Corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s. 4s, 58., 


and 6s, per ream. 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 6s, 6d. per thousand. 


STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 
and 2s. 6d. per ream, 


FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. 


per ream. 


BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. 0d and 
6s. 6d. per ream. 


BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. 
per 100—Super-thick quality. 


NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, 
Arms, oc Address, on best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. 
Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 18. per 100. Polished 
Steel Crest Dies engraved from 58. Monograms, two letters, 
from 5s.; three letters, 7s. Business or Address Dies from 38. 


SERMON PAPER, plain 4s. per ream; 
Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. An immense variety in all sizes and 
qualities always in stock. Samples forwarded free. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the 
most liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 28. per dozen. Universal System do., with 
engraved head lines, Is. 4d. and 28. 9d. per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Sta- 
tionery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait 
Albums, &c., post free. 

(ESTABLISHED 1841. 


. 


Crown 8vo 5s., cloth, 


POSSIBILITIES of CREATION ; or, What 


the World might have been: a Book of Fancies. By 
Jonx Grorcs HARGREAVES. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


NE PIANO FORTE MUSIC. 


J know that my Redeemer liveth,” transcribed by GzorcE 
F. Wrst. 3s. 5 

“ Waft her Angels,” by GREOR0O F. Wrsr. 3s. 

Hurrah, Marcia Eroica,” by KoNMATZKI, 2s, 

**Chiming May Bells,“ by ditto. 8s. 

„Souvenir de Naples.” Brintety RicHARDs, 8s, 

% Woodland ngs.” J. LI EICH. 3s. a 

4% Moonlight Rambles,” by ditto. 3s. 

Helena Waltz,“ Piano Solo and Duets. 48. 

God Bless the Prince of Wales,” Selo and Duets. 4s. each. 

All at half price, with an extra stamp for postage. 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street ; 
and all Musicsellers. 


Vive LA REINE GALOP. 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street ; 
and all Musicsellers. 


2 4 in the 1s, DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 


BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, E. C. 


PARCELS of 6“. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station in England. 


Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
tageous terms, : 


most advan 
ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
Elliot Stock 62, Paternoster-row, London, I. O 


RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. — ae 


CHRISTMAS AND xn TEARS BOOK FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 


T* YOUNG PILGRIM for 1867; or, 
Stories of the Christian Life. Beautifully Illustrated. 


—ͤ ꝛZ—b— — 


Memoir of Robert Alfred Vaughan, 
Author of ‘‘ Hours with the Mystics,” Ko. By RoBEert 
VauGcnan, D. D. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


—_— 


- Price 13d. in sing! "pany me 
with Portrait. Extra fscp. 8vo, cloth, 5s. prevent disappointment, order Mheuld be pat — ond - : 
A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF In Sets of Twelve, in ornam 
0 ental wrapper, price 68. 
Memoirsof George Wilson, M. D., F. R. S. E. ' 


ELSON’S ME i 
Ey his Sister. New and Condensed Edition, with Por- TEXTS. This 2 ms 4 
‘ 2 we ay A 8 ‘ a differing from the others in colour and design. 
An exquisite and touching portrait ofa rare and beautiful 5 
spirit.” — Guardian. Excellent in design and tastefully coloured.”—Art Journal. 


The colours are very brilliant, and the design superb.“ 
Memoir of the Life of the Rev. Robert , Word. 


STORY, late Minister of Rosneath, Dumbartonshire, in- Now ready. 


cluding , Passages of Scottish Religious and Ecclesiastical NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘“‘SCHONBERG- 
History during the Second Quartsr of the Present Cen- COTTA FAMILY.” 


tury. By Rosert HERBERT Story, Minister of Rosneath. 1 DRAYTONS and the DAVENANTS J 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, a Story of the Civil Wars. Crown 8%, cloth, price 


R 6s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s, 

1 2 a, 4 of Nie. | By a angen A n 
By Jouw Nassav SIMPKINSON, M. A., Rector of — 1. CHRONICLES of the SCHONRBERG-. 
Northamptonshire. Third and Cheaper Edition, cor- | COTTA FAMILY, 6s, 6d,; or morocco, 12s. 


rected and condensed, Fecp. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 2, DIARY of KITTY TREVYLYAN. 
Macmillan and Co., London. 6s. 6d.; or morocoo, 128. 


3. WANDERINGS over BIBLE LANDS 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


and Seas. 6s. 6d. ; or morocco, 12s, 
Now ready, at all the libraries, 4. WINIFRED BERTRAM. 6s. 6d.: or 
MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oli- 


morocco, 12s, 
phant, Author of“ Agnes,” Go. 3 vols. 5. CHRISTIAN LIFE in ENGLAND in 
A book of great power and beauty.” — Post. 


the OLDEN TIME. 6s, 6d.; or morocco, 12s. 

CHRISTIE’S FAITH. By the Author HE FAMILY TREASURY. Illustrated, 

of No Church,” Owen, Mattie,“ &. 3 vols. 5 Far eine on ange by — yey: | 3 — 
ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR-| the best Magazine od tar eel me” In. 


ublished for Sunday Reading.“ In- 
HOOD. By Gronon Macponatp, M.A. 3 vols. tending subecribers for the issue of 1867 should send their 
„A novel pure, good, and be autiful.”—Daily News. orders to the booksellers as early as possible, 


LEYTON HALL and OTHER TALES Nearly ready, in one handsome volume, imp, 8vo, with 


Twelve Full- Steel Nngravinga, 
*. 3 vole HE FAMILY TREASURY bor 11868 
te containing Attractive Reading for Sundays. ve 
nn. By the Author of“ Son . —— 2 — elegant Christmas or New Tear's Gift to a 
‘ an family. 
„A most interesting and enthralling work.“ Sun. T. — aad Sons, 29, Paternoster-row, London. 
blished, „ Als. 

LIGHTS and SHADOWS of LON- rer yp dag lg ae 
DON LIFE. By the Author of “ Mirk Abbey,” Ko. Woh e 1 
Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, 18, Great Marlborough-street. s Les ..¢6 Ud I Ax VIII. 
Second 5,000. Price One Penny, Six or more Copies post free, By the same Author, 


S the PLEASURE WORTH the PENALTY? |THE WIFE'S TRIALS. A Tale. Toned paper, fsop. 
1 A Common Sense View of the Leading Vice of the Age. Svo, Ss. Gd. ; gilt edges, és, 


By Henry Boutrer. THE LILLINGSTONES of LILLINGSTONE, Toned 

London: Job Caudwell, 335, Strand, W. O.; Manchester: paper, fecp. Svo, 58.; gilt edges, 58. 6d. 

John Heywood: Ford and Son, 179, High-street, Islington. CAMPION COURT. A Tale of the Days of the Eject- 

Spin ment, Two Hundred Years Ago. Facp. 8vo, 58.; gilt 
SUITABLE FOR WEDDING, CHRISTMAS, AND NEW |. edges, 5s, 6d. 

YEAR'S GIFTS. LOTTIE LONSDALE; or, the Chain and its Linke. 

In One Volume, royal 4to, 11, 88., cloth gilt, embellished with | By EMMA Janz Worsoret, Author of The Wife's Trials,” 

numerous Engravings on Steel, „h 


e Lillingston % 6 Campion * „% Bir Julian's 
GUIDE to FAMILY DEVOTION, by] Wife,” “Life of Dr. Arnold,“ do. Toned paper, fecp. 8vo, 
the late Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D., con-| 58-5 silt edges, 68. 6d. 

taining 730 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 Passages of Scrip- 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. H. INGRAHAM, 
ture, with Appropriate Reflections. Also an Appendix : 
com} rising a 3 variety of Hymns and r suit Author of The Prince of the House of David.” 
pa Days, Seasons, and Events of Providence. | THE THRONE of DAVID. In 1 vol., fsep. 8vo, 
„ The above handsome Volume may be had in various price 5s. 
styles of Binding. 


By the same Author, a New Edition, 
London: Virtue and Oo., 26, Ivy-lane, E. O. THE PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; or, Three 
7 Years in the Holy City. By the Rev. J. H. INGRAHAM, 
A COMPANION AND Kar 10 EVERY HISTORY OF Win Bight Illustrations. Frop. Svo, 88. 6d. 
N VD. 


Just ready, a New,Edition of 
New Edition of 5,000 Copies, making 35,000 Copies. NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. J. 
LD ENGLAND: A Pictorial Museum of B. Wess. With Forty-four Illustrations by Gipert and 
Regal, Ecclesiastical, Baronial, Municipal, and Popular | BARTLETT. Fscp. 8vo, 7s. Gd. 


Antiquities from the earliest period, and continued down to | ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT MINDS. By the 
the present time. With upwards of 2,500 wood-cuts, and 40 


Author of Nursery Rhymes.“ Illustrated with 240 wood - 
folio full-page engravings coloured after the new Patent Chro-] cuts. Fscp. 8vo, 58.; cheap edition in 2 vols., 18 mo, 18. 6d. 
matic process. Kdited by CHaRLes KNM ORr, Esq. In 2 hand-“ oloth. 
some vols., small folio, bevel boards, gilt elegant, 2. 12s. 


———ů 


London: Virtue Brothers and Co., 26, Lvy-lane, Pater 


noster- row. 
New Edition of 3,000 Copies, making 20, 000 Copies. In Two 


Volumes quarto, 2,500 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


ITTO’S FAMILY BIBLE, containing | ZCTURES by * — lA HUGH STOWELL 
Eight Hundred ravings on Wood. With Copious . 

Original Totes on the — ay Geography, Natural History, VOLS. I. to IV., in paper covers, price 10d. each, 

Literuture, and Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures; and VOLS, I. and II., in one vol., cloth, 28. 

Complete Index to the Notes and Engravings. Enlarged and VOLS. III. and IV., in one vol., cloth, 2s. 

improved by the Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A, Price One Guinea, . yon — * containing Fifty-two Lectures, in one vol., 
A copy presented to any person procuring ten sub- pries 88. Ud. 

scribers, ra sent carriage ae to any Railway Station in „They contain some very startling statements and some 

England. Testimonials and IIlustrated Specimens (24 pp.) ker appeals to the reason and conscience.“ Ihe Christian 

free. or 


James Sangster and Co,, La Belle Sauvage-yard, E.C. London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster- row, H.C. 


Now ready, One Vol., 540 pages, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
ANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT| T YNTON GRANGE. A Novel. By J. R. S. 
BOOKS.—Now ready, The Leisurz Hour and Sunpay HARInoron. 
aT Home Vo umes for 1866. Cloth boards, 7s.; gilt elegant, “Worth half-a-dozen of its ambitious three-volumed con- 
$e. 6d. ; half calf, 10s, temporari es. Court Journal. 
‘* An amusing, well-written tale, containing passages of great 
i SEs woald be yall if oll our fentginalive eee weve of 
native 
CHOOL PRIZES.—The Luisurz Hour and n I. gerd Fg 4 *I — 
SuNDAY AT HomE Volumes for 1866 will be found full of nne who take up the volume will not readily put it 
interest for the young. down until the last page has been perused.“ Morning Star. 
oe Warrants the belief that there is scarcely any — 
HBIGTMAS „„ NEW IAS cc ee 
PRESENTS. —“ We strongly recommend the LEISURE „ Containing some nice sketches of character. Illustrated 
Hour and Sunpay at Home Volumes as a Christmas pre- 75, Jon N 


ews. 

sent. Weekly Review, ‘« Intrinsically good and full of point.”—Sunday Times 
„There is a healthful tone pervading it—a love of nature, 

IBRARY READING.—The Letsure Hour and u love of truth. ' christian Spectator, 


London : 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 


and SuNDAY AT Home Volumes, just published, are ad- London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster- row. E. C. 
mira bly adapted for Parochial, Congregational, and Working | ~~ NEW MUSICAL SERIAL. 
— — RHE PART-SINGER. Edited by 
T. CRAMPTON. In Id. Nos. and 6d. Parts. 
EISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1866 con- 


Each Number of the ee anes 2 12 Four Pages, 
tains 832 imp. 8vo pages of letter-press, and upwards of | demy 8vo, and contains One, Two, or Three Pieces, prin 
200 superior n 12 Illustrations in colours or | with new and superior type. Its aim is to supply the Publio 
on toned paper. Among the literary contents are—The Great with accurate arrangements of Standard Part Songs and 
Van Broek Property, an American story ; George Burley, by | National Melodies, together with New Compositions, in- 
G. E. Sargent; Oxford and its Colleges; Stock Exchange | cluding Glees, within the capabilities of most Choral Societies, 
Notes, &c. ‘ and Musical Family Circles. 

List of contents of the numbers published sent on applica- 


* tion to Publisher. 
UNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 1866, London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 
consisting of 832 pages, has an abundance of Illustrations | —— 
by eminent artists; and, in addition to a vast amount of 
— 2 includes three interesting Tales — 
om or Gos 


NEW SACRED PART SONG, 


Just published, price d., 
Webb; The Old’ Reger House, by G. . argent; anf Many | PHR CHRISTIAN MARINER, Composed 
Years Ago, by Mrs, Prosser. by H. T. Lestis, Mus, Doo. 


London: 56, Paternoster -row, and 164, Picoadilly.) } London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


— 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1866. 


Curfew. Chimes ; 


ite tide, By the Rev. J. R. Macpvrr, D. D., 
1 „The Faithful Promiser,“ G0. 16mo, ls. (d., 


PUBLICATIONS. 


JAMES NISBET AND COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


I, 
The Prodigal Son. With Notes 


by James Hamitton, D. D., and Twelve beautiful Illys- 
trations by SzLous. Printed on toned paper, and elegantly 
bound. Small 4to, 88. 6d., cloth. 


A Royal Edition of the Hymns of 


FAITH and HOPE. By Horativs Boxar, D:D. Com- 
prising most of the Hymns in the Three Series. Ele- 
gantly printed, with Ornamental Borders, at the Chiswick 
Press, and beautifully bound, forming a handsome Gift- 
book. Post 8vo, 78. 6d., cloth, unique. 


m. 
Twigs for Nests; or, Notes on 


Nureery Nurture. By the Rev. R. H. Surg, author 
of Expositions of Great Pictures,” Cartoons of Ra- 
phael,” &., 40 Illustrated in the Serio-Comical style 
of Art, and beautifully bound. Crown 8vo, e., cloth. 


1 
Divine and Moral Songs for Chil- 
DREN. By Isaac Watts, D. D. Illustrated in the 
new Graphotype-Engraving Process by W. Holman Hunt, 
W. Cave Thomas, J. D. Watson, and other eminent 
artists. 4to, 78. (d., cloth. 


V 


The First Volume of a New Series 


of EXETER HALL LECTURES to the Young Men's 
Christian Association, Containing Lectures by Dean 
ALFORD ; the Rev. Dr. Hatt (Dublin); Rev. WM. ARNOT 
(Edinburgh); The Dean oF EMLY; Rev, GERVASE SMITH ; 
and Rev. THomas Binnzy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


VI. 
The Sounding of the Last Trumpet; 
or, the Last Woe. By the Rev. Jonx CUumixo, D. D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. (Shortly.) 


VII. 


Old and New; or, Gems of Chris- 
tian Authorship. Edited by Horatius Bonar, D. D. 
Crown 8vo, 58., cloth. 


VIII. 


A Third Series of the Hymns of 


FAITH and HOF E. By the Rev, Horativs Bonar, D. D. 
Crown 8vo, 5., cloth, | 


IX. 


or, Thoughts for 


Sermons, preached at Union Chapel, 


King's Lynn. By the late Rev. E. L. Hout, B.A. New 
Edition. Post Svo, (s., cloth, 


XI. 


John Knox and his Times. By 


the Author of The Story of Martin Luther.” Crown 
8vo, cloth. (Shortly.) 


XII. 
The Intermediate State, and other 


Discourses. By the Rev. JAmMEs STRaTTEN, forty-two 
yeais Minister of Paddington Chapel. Crown 8vo 
(Shortly. ) 
: XIII. 

ry. N . | at? 0 1 
Che Song of Christ's Flock in the 
TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. By the Rev. Joux 


Srouaurox, Author of The Lights of the World.” A 
New Edition, Crown 8ve, 3s, 6d., cloth, 


XIV. 


Passages in the Life of an Indian 


MERCHANT: or, Memorials of Robert Brown, late of 
With 
Crown Svo, 


Bombay. Compiled by his Sister, HELEN CoLvIN. 
Prefatory Notice by a City Clergyman, 
5s. Od., cloth. 


X\ 


The House of Isracl. By the Author 
Forming one of the 
volumes of the“ GOLDEN LADDER” SERIES. Crown 
(In the press.) 


ef The Wide, Wide World.“ 
8 vo, Js. d., cloth. 
XVI. 
Beechenhurst. 
&. Crown Svo, ds. d., cloth. 


XVII, 


Nettie’s Mission; or, Stories IIlus— 


trative of the Lord's Prayer. By Alice Gray, Author o 
„Little Katy and Jolly Jim,“ &c, 
Svo, 8s, 6d., cloth. 


A Tale by A. G., 


Autbor of Among the Mountains,” “ Mabel and Cora,“ 


lilustrations. Crown 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


God’s Way of Holiness. A Sequel 


to God's Way of Peace.” By the Rev. Horatius 
Bonar, D.D. A Cheap Edition, 6d. sewed; 9d. cloth 
limp. In 16mo, 28. cloth. Also a Large-type Edition, 
crown 8vo, 28. 6d., : cloth. 

“ Our sympathies have been chained to Dr. Bonar's delight- 
ful teaching, which, in these times of controversy and apathy, 

falls upon the spirit like refreshing dew. Were such treatises 
more in request, the character of our Churchmanship would 
be improved, a higher order of piety infused, and a nobler 
philanthropy/inaugurated.”— The Church Standard. 


II 


Pre-Adamite Man ö or, the Story of 
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